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GIVE THE PEOPLE THE RIGHT CHANGE 
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Governor’s Day. But I thought we had rechristened 
this as Barkley Day some two or three years ago. 

So I welcome you all to Barkley Day at the greatest show 
on earth—the centennial of the Illinois State Fair. And we 
welcome for the fifth time running the noblest Kentuckian 
of them all, our beloved friend, Alben Barkley. What’s 
more, Mr. Vice-President, you have expiated the sins of 
omission of last year and we give you a double welcome this 
year because you have brought Mrs. Barkley with you. We 
Democrats think one Barkley is wonderful, but two are 
terrific. 

This is the fifth year that you have listened to me too. 
I use “me too” in the grammatical, not the political sense. 
Which reminds me that there was a big meeting out here 
yesterday—a sort of bi-partisan gathering with representa- 
tives from both branches of the Republican party: I don’t 
know how the peace conference got along, but they had a 
good time criticizing us for everything, as usual. They even 
accused me of the crime of visiting President Truman the 
other day—a crime that hasn’t been committed since Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, because the party in power has not nominated 
a candidate who was neither a member of Congress nor the 
Cabinet in seventy-five years. I thought I detected an ex- 
planation of their difficulty in finding something to say, how- 
ever, when one of the orators of the day revealed that out at 
the camp in Colorado they ate fried mush most of the time. 

I said this was the fifth year you had listened to me—an 
affliction that you have borne with admirable patience and 
fortitude. The Democratic days at the fair have been among 
the proudest moments of my life. And now I must go away 
in quest of an even greater office, and leave behind not only 


I NOTICE from the program that today is still entitled 


you, my friends, but also my work here in Springfield. It js 
not easy to say farewell to you or to that work which has 
been my total life. For all the sweat and tears I have been 
richly rewarded. 

What we set out to do when [I first talked to you from 
this platform as a candidate for Governor in August, 1948 
we have done in three and a half short years. We have dim. 
inated the useless payrollers, put state purchasing on a bus- 
nesslike basis, enacted a great road reconstruction program, 
raised the sights of the Illinois school system, put the state 
police on a professional nonpolitical basis, taken the Com- 
merce Commission out of politics, put Illinois out in front in 
the care and treatment of our mental patients, amended the 
constitution, extended aid to tuberculosis hospitals, reorgan- 
ized many aspects of state government, knocked out commer 
cial gambling, enforced the truck weight laws to protect 
our highways, instilled a new sense of public responsibility 
among the state employees, and I could go on and on. And 
in contrast to most all the other states, we have not raised 
taxes for the general purposes of the state. 

You will forgive me for hurriedly mentioning these things 
I mention them because they and many others have meant 
much to me, and, I think, to our party. It has been said that 
perhaps no state in our time has done so much so quickly, | 
don’t know whether you call it a “New Deal’ for Illinois, 
or a “Fair Deal” or a “Square Deal,” but I know that it has 
been a no-deal state government. We have just been trying 
to give the people the right change, which seems to be a novel 
and appealing idea. 


“STaTeEs ARE IMPORTANT” 


But the importance of this work is not measured by my 
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personal interest or satisfaction or by yours. It is important 
because the states are important. We talk about and deplore 
incessantly the increasing centralization of power over our 
lives in Washington. But that tidal drift toward the Capital 
will go on and on unless those necessary functions of govern- 
ment which don’t have to be performed in Washington are 

performed and properly performed, at the state or local level. 
The people will demand the services, and if they don’t get 
them at home they will turn to Uncle Sam. And every dol- 
jar you send to Washington to pay for them will shrink be- 
fore it gets back home. 

Because our enemies are big, because business and labor 
and agriculture are big, because everything is big and organ- 
ized nowadays, our Federal government has inevitably be- 
come bigger, too. But it should be unencumbered in the dis- 
charge of its monstrous major duties by a lot of other jobs 
it need not do, and the states are the dikes which we can 
build more strongly against the flood waters sweeping toward 
the District of Columbia. 

While I want you to sweep me down there, don’t sweep 
any more government jurisdiction down there. Sometimes one 
must overcome a feeling of reluctance about changing jobs. 
But the reluctance I feel about bigger and bigger jobs for 
the Federal government is a reluctance I won’t get over. 

Because what we have been doing in Illinois is important 
to our citizens, because it is important to our Federal system, 
because public confidence is important to our party, and be- 
cause much remains to be done, I had wanted to stay here 
and have a hand in putting this business of good government 
on a more permanent basis in Illinois. 


ASSIGNED ANOTHER TASK 


But I have been assigned another task, an assignment 
which, I gather, has been greeted with enthusiasm in some 
sections. One of our United States Senators, indeed, has said 
that I have been the worst Governor Illinois has had since 
the turn of the century. But I’m not the only Governor on 
whom he has poured his rich and reckless invective. I can 
well understand why he should look back with sentimental 
regret to the more bounteous days of my predecessor here in 
Springfield. 

But because other citizens of the state will take a more 
charitable view of our efforts to give them the right chance 
here in Springfield, and because you have a new leader ex- 
ceptionally equipped by character and experience to carry on 
the work we have commenced, I am just as confident as I 
am standing here that Sherwood Dixon, Herbert Paschen, 
Eddie Barrett, Ben Cooper, Ivan Elliott and Fred Cain will 
all be elected next November. And I intend to be standing 
right here with them next summer—as President of the 
United States. 

I am about to leave you on a long journey, and the route, 
by the way, won’t be a military or political secret. I intend 
to cover as much ground as time and strength and our re- 
sources permit. And I won't call it a “crusade” to extermi- 
nate Republicans. I like a lot of Republicans, even some very 
new converts to that faith, whatever it is. Indeed, there are 
some Republicans I would trust with anything—anything, 
that is, except public office. No, my journey won't be a cru- 
sade: We'll just call it Operation Victory. 

And before I-leave I want to say to you, shamelessly and 
sentimentally, that my heart will always be here in Illinois. 
Here five generations of my family have lived and prospered. 
My roots are deep in our prairies and I owe Illinois a great 
debt. I have tried my best to discharge that debt honorably 
and well. But in the process I have only increased my in- 
debtedness. 


Four years ago, when you entrusted me with the reins of 
state government, I found myself committed to tasks and re- 
sponsibilities which were new to me and staggering in com- 
plexity and magnitude. I have learned more than I can say 
in these short years. It is easy enough to have bright ideas 
about the art of civil government in the abstract; but you 
never really can understand government until you are con- 
fronted with the concrete pressures and the day-to- day oper- 
ating responsibilities. 


EssENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


The essence of republican government is not command. 
It is consent. The experience and training of four years in 
Springfield has given me a unique opportunity to explore 
and, I hope, to master in some measure the means by which 
competing parties, competing branches of government, com- 
peting groups in the community can be brought to common 
action for the common good. 

I want to thank you all for the opportunity you have af- 
forded me and for your cooperation, support and forbear- 
ance. The experience has vastly enhanced my self-confidence 
for the new and appalling assignment I face in the future. 
My greatest ambition is to discharge that responsibility in a 
manner that will preserve the confidence and respect of my 
friends in Illinois who have given me the courage to face a 
future limitless with danger and opportunity. 

I have learned other things in the past four years, too. 
And most recently I have been hearing a great deal about 
the need for a change. I had always thought that Americans 
liked change for the better and disliked change for the worse. 
But a new doctrine is abroad in the land—a doctrine of 
change for the sake of change. Whether that change is to be 
for the better or for the worse is apparently something we 
are to find out after the election. It is like buying a surprise 
package at a novelty store. Maybe the cigar they are offer- 
ing us is a good one, or maybe it will explode in your face. 

This whole problem of the need for a change is very inter- 
esting to me in a family way. From 1860 to 1912—a period 
of fifty-two long years—this nation had only one Democratic 
President. I can say this with feeling, because, as some of 
you may remember, Grover Cleveland’s Vice-President dur- 
ing his second term was my grandfather. I’ve read a good 
deal about that period and I don’t recall the Republicans 
during those fifty-two long years saying very much about the 
sacred principle of change. Evidently “change” is a sound 
principle only when the Republicans are out and the Demo- 
crats in. 

I’ve learned some other things of late. At the Republican 
convention, an eminent party leader, a former President of 
this country, aged seventy-seven years, made one of the main 
addresses. His speech was deeply melancholy in tone, This 
would probably be his last Republican convention, he kept 
saying—a note of pessimism which we all sincerely hope will 
turn out to be wholly unjustified. He described the state of 
the nation in equally funereal language. The whole effect 
was one of black, unrelieved gloom. 

In marked contrast to this venerable and melancholy fig- 
ure of seventy-seven at the Republican convention was the 
stripling of seventy-four who stole the show at the Demo- 
cratic convention—and whom you are patiently waiting to 
hear today. Where the Republican despaired of the republic, 
the Democrat exulted in the prospects of democracy, speak- 
ing with robust and youthful confidence about the exciting 
years ahead. Where the first wondered mournfully about 
whether he—or the nation—would last much longer, the 
second described how he spent last Christmas eating with 
the troops in Korea and looked forward to new travels and 
adventures. If the Vice-President had suggested that he 
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might not be back in four years, the convention hall would 
have exploded with incredulous laughter. 

There are many fine people in the Republican party. I 
am frank to say that I hope many of them will vote for me 
in November, as many of them voted for me here in Illinois 
four years ago. But it seems to me the leadership hardly 
does justice to the rank and file, let alone to the truth. They 
describe me as a “captive” candidate. They say I am a “‘cap- 
tive” of the city bosses, and then of the C. I. O., and then 
of the Dixiecrats, and then of President Truman, and then 
of Wall Street, and then of an organization called A. D. A. 
Next week I’ll probably read in the papers that I am the 
captive of a girl named Ada. I have not met her yet. I had 
no idea I was so popular, and I hope I can bear this multiple 
courtship and captivity with becoming modesty. 

The fact that my captors generously assault one another 
reminds me of a story I heard about a scout who was cap- 
tured by a group of Indian tribes, who soon began to argue 


among themselves about which tribe he belonged to. Tem. 
pers rose and so did the tomahawks. The rival tribesmen 
laid each other on the ground and Davy Crockett, or who. 
ever he was, made his escape. Maybe there’s hope for me. 
Meanwhile, it’s not too uncomfortable—and you don’t need 
to send me any CARE packages—to be captured by most 
everybody except the Republican Old Guard. 

But I have kept you much too long. Let me just add that 
I have often wondered how best to describe the essential dif. 
ference between our two major parties. But when I think 
about the contrast between the speaker at the fair yesterday 
and the speaker at the fair today, the meat of the difference 
becomes obvious. The Republican party is the party which 
makes even its young men seem old. The Democratic party 
is the party which makes even its old men seem young. It js 
with great pride and pleasure that I present to you the 
youngest of them all, our beloved Vice-President, Mr. Demo- 
crat himself—Alben Barkley. 


The Middle Road 


AVOID TYRANNY OF THE EXTREME RIGHT OR LEFT 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican Candidate for President 
Delivered to the people of Boise, Idaho, August 20, 1952 


the great honor that you do these Governors and 
myself by your presence here today I thank you, 
each of you very deeply. 

I want to make special mention with your indulgence of 
the men in uniform. I served a long time with them. I should 
like, therefore, to make special thanks to the members of 
the band and the men in front who are wearing the uniform 
of the United States. 

Which also gives me the opportunity to speak one word 
to all you people, men and women, who have served in the 
uniformed services in the past. Whether or not you served 
in my theatre, I want to express to you my own special ap- 
preciation for the way you have done your duty and for the 
part you have played in making and keeping this country 
what it is today. None of us will ever forget the debt we 
owe to each of you. 

It has been my very great privilege today to meet with 
these Western Governors, all of them—and it is a tribute to 
the wisdom of this region—Republicans. I found them to 
be dedicating and devoting their lives to the service of their 
country. They are men of ideas. 

They live in the realization that only in a peaceful world 
can we, all of us, lead a tranquil life, can we have confi- 
dence in our hearts and minds, can we quit worrying about 
our children and our loved ones, can we devote our energies 
and our substance to fruitful activities and not to the sterile, 
negative, stupid business of war or preparation for war. 


(Gee JORDAN, ladies and gentlemen: For 


SYMBOLS OF AMERICA 


They are men of realism. They are men that realize that 
nothing is produced in this world except with imagination 
and with the spirit and the courage of men and with their 
hard work. By the sweat of their brows do they believe in 
earning their bread. They are sturdy, independent Ameri- 
cans, worthy of the pioneers that established this great 
country. 

But more than being great Americans, they are also sym- 
bols. They are symbols for all of us. They are symbols of 
the protection that every individual citizen has in this coun- 
try against the unjust exercise of power from a central source 


a 


in Washington. They are symbols of the fact that this coun- 
try is a Federal organization, an organization of sovereign 
states, and each of them heads one. 

They are symbols of what our founders hoped for this 
country—that they would establish a middle way—a middle 
way between anarchy or the town meeting form of govern- 
ment, which is inapplicable in such a country as this on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, the despotic autocracy of 
any other form of government. 

Now our subject today, ladies and gentlemen, was the 
West—the West and all its problems—a tremendously in- 
teresting and fascinating subject. We dealt with many 
special problems with which they are concerned daily in their 
work as governors. 

Now as I flew out from Denver this morning to land here 
in this oasis, I was struck by the fact that over much of the 
way we seemed to fly over boulders, chasms, mountains, 
barrenness; and yet while we know that there already 
existed in all of that country a thriving industry of mines, 
ranches and farms, yet the development so far is so little 
that it looks like one great, huge untapped reservoir of 
resources for America, and ladies and gentlemen, that is 
what it is. - 

It takes no gift of prophecy to see the green fields, thriving 
cities, the humming ind 1stries that will be there one day, and 
the only thing we need to make certain is that there will be 
an efficient development, one that will bring happiness to all 
the humans living in it. 

And that the courage and the vision of the people living 
right here in the West are the ones who give the inspiration 
to the development. Let Washington participate in this 
great transformation, the great adventure, where it is neces 
sary for them to participate; but let them be here only to 
represent the interests of all the people of the United States 
while the local governments are concerned only with the 
inspiration, with the courage, and heart of Westerners, 
because, my friends, courage, heart, vision, those cannot be 
imported and they cannot be sent into you. Those are the 
product of the people. 

You living here on these great mountains and plains and 
valleys of the West have had a reputation for possessing these 
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great qualities in full measure. So, therefore, the inspiration, 
the vision, the plans must come from here and outside help 
must be limited to that that is necessary and only as partners. 
And let no bureaucrat think that he can be the boss of a 
governor of a Western state. 

In this great business, then, we are not going to gear here 
the West to Washington. We will simply gear Washington 
in its proper sphere to the West as a partner. 


Nor PartTIsAN Potirtics 


Now of course, ladies and gentlemen, we talked politics 
today; but in a very real sense, we did not talk partisan 
politics. We talked about those things which we believe 
would be, if translated into policy and into action, would 
be good for the United States of America. 

That, I submit, is the kind of a platform that any political 
party should bring before our people; and, as I remarked 
a few minutes ago, these governors, symbols of the middle 
road in our whole political structure, also represent in their 
philosophy the middle road in the progress that we must 
make. 

You see, there are many people in our country who say 
there are only two roads to the future—one off to the right, 
by following which we become reactionaries. We go back to 
the place where we think we should have lived in 1852. 
Then there are others who say you must continually go to 
the left. ‘Those people say “let the Government do it— 
turn it over to Washington.” They go so far to the left 
that we call them radicals. 

A strange thing about these two roads, ladies and gentle- 
men. As you go further and further to the right, there is 
less and less concern to the individual. As we pursue this 
policy to its extreme, we have a laissez faire, and finally a 
resentful people become so powerful in their distrust of the 
Government that Government must use compulsion to force 
its will upon them and we have tyranny. 

Now, let’s go to the left. And the Government does 
more and more of the things that are to be done, as it takes 
your property and compels you to work on it, whether it be 
in the farm or factory or whatever. It, too, finds it must 
use compulsion and ends up in tyranny. 


Mippte Roap 


The great problem of America today is to take that 
straight road down the middle, the path of progress that will 
never allow tyranny to become the feature of American 
Government. 

Let’s take one or two examples of this application of this 
middle way. During the Civil War Lincoln had passed a 
Homestead Law. ‘These great lands of the West were at 
stake and there were many greedy interests in Washington 
who wanted these lands turned over to the great combina- 
tions or rich men so they could hold them forever in their 
own right. 

And there were other groups that said, “Oh, no, the 
Federal Government will always keep title to these lands 
= we will keep title to their surface and everything under 

em. 

But Lincoln had passed a Homestead Law to put that 
land in the hands of the people, demonstrating his faith not 
only in the people but in this middle road which led to the 
progress, the results of which we see today, a beautiful city 
like Boise sitting in the midst of these mountains. 

At the beginning of this century there was such a great 
concentration of power in such a few combinations, most of 
them centered in Wall Street, that we had what we call 
trusts. Now, Theodore Roosevelt set about to break them 
up. Now, he didn’t try to destroy them, he didn’t try to 


destroy the propery and the facilities and all of the organism 
they set up. Neither did he give way to all the proposals 
made to him to let the Government take over. 

No, he said, we will simply make them each conform to 
our laws by breaking them up to the extent they cannot 
exert undue influence and power over the people of the 
United States. He chose the middle way and we will 
remember him forever because of that. 


cr 


Gims AssuMED 


Now, ladies and gen n, his middle way today starts 
off with certain very Gu..ite assumptions. It assumes that 
all Americans of all parties have now accepted and will 
forever support what we call social gains, the security that 
people are entitled to in their old age and to make certain 
they are adequately cared for, insurance against unemploy- 
ment, equal opportunities for everybody regardless of race, 
religion, where he was born or what is his national origin. 

We have accepted a moral obligation—the education of 
our young, decent housing, the rights of working men and 
working women to be productive, the rights of each of us 
to earn what he can and to save it as far as taxes will let 
him. We accept as a part of these social gains the fact that 
Americans must have adequate insurance against disaster. 

No one counts that thing a political issue any more. That 
is part of America. But all of those things, ladies and gentle- 
men, we call security measures and social gains. They are 
not goals, they are what America is going to win. 

Let’s call all those things just a solid floor that keeps all of 
us from falling into the pit of disaster. But on top of that 
floor, let’s not interfere with the incentive, the ambition, the 
right of any of you to build the most glorious structure on 
top of that floor that you can imagine. That is what we 
want America to be—the product of 156,000,000 people, 
their incentives, their ambitions, their efforts and their 
work, and their intelligence translated into accomplishment 
for the good of all of us. 

We have a great program in development not only for 
ourselves and the betterment of our lives. But each day, 
ladies and gentlemen, there are 6,000 more Americans than 
there were the day before. We have got to continue ex- 
panding and we cannot do it through the dictation of a 
bureaucrat. We must do it with your genius, your efforts, 
your intelligence, and your cooperation. 


Too Mucu GovERNMENT 


Now, we have had for a long time a Government that applies 
the philosophy of the left to Government. The Government 
will build the power dams, the Government will tell you 
how to distribute your power, the Government will do this 
and that. The Government does everything, but come in 
and wash the dishes for the housewife. 

Now their answer to evils in Government is more Govern- 
ment. ‘Take agriculture—they offer us the Brannan Plan. 
Our health—they offer socialized medicine and want our 
health to be dictated by some bureaucrat. In the West, they 
want to make the West a province of Government by ab- 
sentee landlord. If they get away with that, I would like 
to talk to you people again. 

But now, we are never going to surrender these human, 
these moral obligations that we hold for everyone, the least 
one of our people. That is America. 

No one is going to struggle about that. Every party is 
going to agree to that. We are going to gain those things 
by going right down the middle of the road that gives you 
every opportunity to expand yourself, to earn and save for 
yourself and your family. We must go forward. 
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A Great Day 


This is a great day. To meet with a group, a great 
multitude such as this, is an honor that no American could 
fail to appreciate. I think in closing I should like to put my 
feelings about such an occasion in this way. 

I should like to pledge to you that al! my efforts will be 
devoted to see that we can have a Government that does 
not grow complacent, that does not grow away from the 
people and become indifferent to them, that does not become 
arrogant in the exercises of its powers, but strives to be the 
partner and the servant of the people and not their master. 


One that does not grow indifferent to your problems, to the 
problems of any American, that does not create resentment, 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, these things must devel 
when any one party is too long in power. It is so sure of 
its position that it does not have to uproot the first sign of 
dishonesty in Government. It goes along and thinks, never 

mind, that will be all right. 

Now, nothing is all right unless it is perfect in Gover. 
ment. The American people have a right to demand the 
best. That is what you should demand and make your own 
decisions where you are going to get it. 

I thank you. 


The Constitution and the United Nations 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC ARE THREATENED 
By FRANK E. HOLMAN, Attorney, Seattle, Washington 
Delivered before the Sons of the American Revolution, Houston, Texas, May 20, 1952 


tion 164 years ago (Sept. 17, 1787), never before in 

the course of history had any government anywhere 
been organized on the principle that the people, as indi- 
viduals, are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights as to life, liberty and property, including the right 
to local self-government, and that these rights are inherent 
in the individual and are not a grant from government. 


Theretofore, in the history of the world, governments had 
granted freedom to the individual citizen and local self-gov- 
ernment to the people, only if forced to do so or if the sov- 
ereign felt so inclined. The previous concept of the scope 
and power of a national government was that it had inherent 
powers of its own and might grant or withhold rights to the 
individual citizen as it saw fit. But by our Constitution and 
by our Bill of Rights only certain specific and limited func- 
tions were conferred upon the officials of our national gov- 
ernment. It was to be a government of delegated powers 
only, and the people, by the Constitution, forbade and in- 
tended to forbid the federal government doing anything not 
authorized by the Constitution, and not permitted under the 
prohibitions of the Bill of Rights. There was no intention 
that the national government should have a reservoir of im- 
plied powers to change basic individual rights as fixed by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights or to embark upon a col- 
lectivist or a police state program or a World State Program, 
either through federal legislation or through international 
treaties and commitments or otherwise. 

We too often forget that the world moved on for many 
centuries without any understanding of or any apparent de- 
sire for such a form of government as our forefathers thought 
out, adopted and handed down to us. In truth and in fact as 
a form of government a constitutional and representative 
commonwealth or a republic is historically a recent develop- 
ment and still an unproved experiment. Autocracy of every 
kind is opposed to representative and constitutional govern- 
ment, whether it be the autocracy of king and lords or the 
autocracy of Fascism, Naziism or of the proletariate, or the 
autocracy of state socialism based on paternalism, or the 
autocracy of executive power. 

We have just had an outstanding example of the exercise 
of arbitrary executive power by a President in his seizure of 
the properties of the steel companies. The President sought 
to justify his seizure on the ground that unless he had acted, 
the lack of steel production for the war effort (although he 


Pee to the adoption of the United States Constitu- 


has declared the Korean situation not a war) would haye 
created an intolerable national crisis. This, of course, is not 
true since he was authorized to invoke the injunctive pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act to stay the strike and dur. 
ing such period the Congress could have been consulted and 
could have enacted appropriate legislation. Under our form 
of government it was for Congress, the legislative branch, not 
the Executive, to evaluate the situation and pass necessary 
legislation to meet it. 

The basic fallacy of the President’s position is the as 
sumption that he has the sole and personal responsibility for 
determining what is best for the country in time of crisis and 
the power to by-pass the Constitution and Bill of Rights, and 
hence by-pass “‘due process”. The President asserts that the 
seizure was highly distasteful to him but that in his opinion 
it was good for the country. This is the well-known histor- 
ical excuse of all arbitrary assumption of power. 

The American experiment of a constitutional and repre- 
sentative republic is a complete antithesis to all ideas of per- 
sonal and absolute governments. It involves no idea of ex- 
ecutive dictatorship or legislative omnipotence nor any idea 
of class absolutism as in Communism, nor of mass abso 
lutism as in a pure democracy, nor of caste as in oriental 
countries. Its fundamental idea is government by the consent 
of the governed, but with such constitutional guarantees and 
such checks and balances and such fixity, certainty and uni- 
formity of law that no special privileges or immunities shall 
accrue to any citizen or class of citizens whether it be busi- 
ness, labor or agriculture. 

Why did our wise forefathers adopt a written Constitu- 
tion? The English had no written Constitution nor did any 
other country of that time. The so-called English Constitu- 
tion had been built up through several hundred years by 
adding one precedent to another. 

Nor did the English ever adopt the concept of coordinate 
branches of government. Under the English system, Parlia- 
ment—the legislative branch—became and has remained 
more or less omnipotent. Parliament can do anything that its 
majority for the time being may choose. It could and did 
condemn men for treason without what we call “due proc 
ess of law”, and send them to execution and forfeit their 
property. The framers of the American Constitution believed 
that no man and no one body of men is wise enough to be 
entrusted with omnipotent powers and hence, they com 
sciously placed limitations upon the power of Congress and 
also upon the power of the executive. 
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Many paper declarations of individual freedoms have been 
adopted from time to time in other lands—even in Russia, 
but they have remained paper declarations. Why? Because 
to be effective they must be implemented with the practical 
machinery of an independent judiciary where the average 
citizen can have his day in court and protect his individual 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Without 
this free access to independent courts—independent both of 
the executive and legislative power—all our basic rights and 
freedoms would be mere high-sounding paper declarations of 
things to be hoped for, but largely dependent upon the execu- 
tive and legislative will of the particular majority for the 
time being in power. 

As Benjamin Franklin was emerging from the final meet- 
ing of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, 
a woman in the crowd outside Independence Hall asked him 
what kind of a government they had set up for the country. 
He replied, “A Republic if you can keep it.” Our forefathers, 
by and through the establishment of a Constitutional Repub- 
lic, set up a government of law and not of men. But the 
present generation seems unaware that our government was 
intended to be a Constitutional Republic. 

Many of the present generation seem unaware that our 
government was intended to be a constitutional Republic and 
instead constantly refer to it as a Democracy. In a Republic, 
although as in a Democracy, the executive and all other 
powers of government are derived from the people and ex- 
ercised through their elected representatives, unlike a De- 
mocracy a Republic is required to operate within the frame- 
work of constitutional guarantees and judicial precedents 
which are designed to protect the basic rights of all the peo- 
ple, even as against the wishes of the party or majority in 
power. Our founders clearly understood this difference be- 
tween a Democracy and a Republic. They were fully 
familiar with the old New England town meeting which was 
a well-known form of democracy and under which Roger 
Williams was banned from Massachusetts because his neigh- 
bors did not like his religion. History records many other 
instances of deprivation of personal liberty under a democracy. 

For several generations Americans have been justly proud 
of their economic and political independence and their right 
to govern themselves. Since the establishment of our govern- 
ment under the principles set forth in the Constitution, 
Americans, through the Congress and their various state 
legislatures, have made their own laws without foreign di- 
rection or interference. Now our right to self-government 
and the very integrity of the Republic is threatened by the 
so-called international “Bill of Rights Program” of the 
United Nations. 

More than a year prior to my election to the Presidency 
of the American Bar Association in September 1948, I con- 
cluded that among the most important issues facing the Bar 
and the American people were the legal and constitutional 
issues involved in these so-called “International Bill of 
Rights” proposals. The Bar and the people and the press 
seemed strangely unaware of the grave and far-reaching 
nature of these issues. Therefore, I felt it my duty as 
President of the American Bar Association to discuss and an- 
alyze the so-called ‘Declaration on Human Rights” and the 
proposed “Covenant on Human Rights” and later the “Geno- 
cide Convention”. 

When actually read and analyzed, all of these United Na- 
tions proposals in the field of so-called “Human Rights’, 
follow the same pattern in that they are predicated on the 
un-American theory that our basic rights may be changed and 
modified and policed by international action, and our social 
and economic policies defined and fixed by international 
declarations and treaties. In these matters the State Depart- 
ment during the early years of the United Nations suc- 


ceeded in fooling many prominent Americans in both political 
parties—Republicans as well as Democrats—and many loyal 
Americans, including service clubs and various other organi- 
zations, into supporting the United Nations in all its works. 
It would have been one thing to support the United Nations 
insofar as it functions or tries to function as a collective se- 
curity organization for open debate and for the adoption of 
measures to try to preserve world peace, but it was quite 
another thing for America to support the various United Na- 
tions Commissions and Councils whose objectives have been 
to dabble in the domestic affairs of all nations by trying to 
change domestic laws and customs—by drawing up declar- 
ations, covenants and pacts which in the case of America 
distort our basic rights and freedoms under our own Bill 
of Rights and which undertake to impose a collectivist form 
of government and a collectivist economy on all nations of 
the world, including ourselves. 

Ordinarily, and until the organization of the United Na- 
tions, not only the average citizen but most lawyers took 
very little interest in treaties between the United States and 
foreign countries. But Article VI of our Constitution pro- 
vides that: 


“. .. All treaties ... shall be the supreme law of the 


Land ...any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any 
State to the Contrary notwithstanding.” 


Influenced by this the constitutional effect of treaties—the 
Courts in California have already changed and nullified the 
law of that State without the people of the State, through 
their legislature or otherwise, having anything to say about 
the matter. The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights proposes to change domestic law everywhere. 

For example, the State of California for many years had a 
law prohibiting mixed marriages and also a law prohibiting 
aliens from owning land. (Some states, like Washington, 
have constitutional provisions against aliens owning land.) 
The California courts, directly influenced by the United Na- 
tions Charter providing for “racial equality”, have now held 
mixed marriages valid in that State—(Perez v. Lippold, 
198 P. 2d 17) and that aliens may own land—( Fujii v. 
State, 217 P. 2d 481). 

The final decision of the Supreme Court of the Cali- 
fornia in the Fujii case makes very interesting reading. That 
Court in its decision of April 17, 1952 (unlike the decision 
in the District Court of Appeals) says it does not give the 
United Nations Charter controlling legal effect. However, 
it is quite obvious that as in the Lippold case (decided by the 
same court several years ago), the majority opinion in the 
Fujii case is largely influenced by what the court calls the 
“moral commitment” of the Charter. Thus, though in a 
technical legal sense the California Supreme Court now 
holds the Charter is not a self-executing treaty, the Charter 
is allowed to produce the same effect by projecting itself into 
the thinking of the court so that the majority judges adopt a 
new construction of the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
to the extent that earlier statutes and decisions upon the 
identical issue that have stood the test of time and experience 
are swept aside. 

The same judicial technique operated in the mixed mar- 
riage case (Perez v. Lippold) where Judge Carter, (also a 
member of the present court) after citing the general lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence and the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, then devoted a paragraph to the Charter of the 
United Nations and thereupon concluded: “In the face of 
these authoritive (meaning authoritative) pronouncements 
(including the Charter), the matter of racial equality should 
be a settled issue”. 
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Now the same Supreme Court dealing with the California 
Alien Land Law, where the law has been settled for years 
upon the basis of both State and United States Supreme 
Court decisions “sees a new light” and with no other new 
beacon in the firmament to guide it to changing the settled 
law of many years except the United Nations Charter, the 
Court after discussing the Charter concludes with the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“The humane and enlightened objectives of the 
United Nations Charter are, of course, entitled to re- 
spectful consideration by the Courts and Legislatures 
of every member nation, since that document expresses 
the universal desire of thinking men for peace and for 
equality of rights and opportunities. —The Charter repre- 
sents a moral commitment of foremost importance and 
we must not permit the spirit of our pledge to be com- 
promised or disparaged in either our domestic or foreign 
affairs”. 

Who is the “we?”—obviously the Court whose new in- 
terpretation of the equal protection clause is directly influ- 
enced by the so-called moral pledge in the United Nations 
Charter. How is the pledge to operate? It is to operate in 
our domestic as well as in our foreign affairs and the courts 
are to be so guided in their consideration of the law as to 
see to it that the United Nations pledge is executed. What 
more could be necessary for all practical purposes to make 
the Charter a self-executing instrument? 

The judicial legerdemain in the Fujii case makes it clearer 
than ever that the only way to protect the rights of the 
American people in their domestic affairs is to adopt a Con- 
stitutional Amendment which will prevent any treaty from 
being given any judicial consideration or effect unless it has 
been implemented by act of Congress which in turn is enacted 
within the delegated powers of the Congress. 

It is interesting to note that Judge Carter concurring in 
the Fujii case, after vehemently denying the charge of Judge 
Schauer made in his dissenting opinion, that the majority de- 
cision is based upon the “strong social views” of the Judges 
instead of the law, then proceeds to prove the charge by 
resting his judical conclusion upon citations from the miscel- 
laneous literature of modern “social-minded” writers who 
are of the opinion that the Japanese race is composed of an 
honorable, hard-working and persevering people. This, of 
course, has nothing to do with the question of whether an 
alien, Japanese or otherwise, should own land if the sov- 
ereign people of the State of California, wishing to control 
their own internal affairs through their own legislative proc- 
ess choose to decide otherwise. 

When the latest Fujii decision is reviewed from every 
angle and the 60 pages of the majority opinions read and re- 
read, one cannot escape the conclusion that United Nations 
concepts and the concepts of social writers belonging to the 
new school of internationalists have achieved the overthrow 
_of the established law of a great state as the people of that 
state had determined it for themselves. No wonder Judge 
Schauer said: 


“This case is remarkable and regrettable in judicial 
annals for this reason: A majority of the justices of 
this court join in an opinion which recognizes the law 
as it is but refuses to follow it. There is no question as 
to what the law is. It was enacted in the year 1920 by 
the people of California through the initiative (Deer- 
ing’s Gen. Laws, Act 261) it is based, as to the classi- 
fication established, on an act of the Congress of the 
United States; for the past thirty-two years this law, 
as will appear more fully in the cases hereinafter cited 
and discussed, has been consistently upheld by this court 
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and by the Supreme Court of the United States as 
against the precise attack now made on it”. 


Suffice it to say that under our form of government it is 
not the function of the Courts to change the law because 
of so-called new social concepts advocated by miscellaneous 
social writers. Let these writers direct their arguments to 
the people and the Legislature. It is the function of the leg. 
islative branch of government and it alone to change the 
statutory law of a state if and when convinced that new 
social concepts justify the change. Under the decided «ages 
both State and Federal, not only the precise point but the 
precise statute as Judge Schauer states was settled law ip 
California. The majority opinion is clearly based on the mere 
conjecture influenced by the United Nations and miscel- 
laneous social writers that the Supreme Court of the United 
States looking at the so-called new social concepts will also 
reverse its previous decision upholding the constitutionality 
of the very same “alien land” statute. 

If the so-called “moral commitments” and/or “pledges” 
in a Charter which is claimed to be “non-self-executing” can 
work this change in the established law—what about the so- 
cialistic if not communistic “moral commitment” and 
“pledge” in Mrs. Roosevelt’s Declaration on Human Rights? 
Are the so-called “moral commitments” and “pledges” in the 
present Covenant on Human rights abridging our American 
concept of freedom of speach and of press and of religion, and 
even of “due process” including our right to trial by jury? 
The majority decision in the Fujii case has opened up a 
Pandora’s box of so-called social commitments and interna- 
tional pledges. No wonder Judge Schauer said: 


“This case is remarkable and regrettable in Judicial 
annals. 


The Fujii case in California conferring the right on a 
Japanese alien to own land opens a Pandora’s box of pos 
sibilities. It leaves Russia or Communist China free to 
furnish their nationals with funds to buy strategic property 
up and down our Pacific Coast wherever they can find a 
willing seller. The Fujii decision means that our right to 


_self-government, both state and national, and our right 


to determine for ourselves what kind of laws we want to 
make and live under, can be nullified whenever the Presi- 
dent and two-thirds of the members of the Senate present 
at the time approve a treaty on a particular subject. 

As another instance of a treaty changing domestic law, 
we have the Warsaw Convention relating to international 
air transportation approved by the Senate some years ago 
when we were on friendly terms with Russia. It now tran- 
spires that this treaty deprives American citizens of their full 
and proper right to trial by jury. In the fine print provisions 
of the Warsaw Convention, there is a provision limiting the 
tort liability of air carriers for personal injuries or death 
of passengers in aircraft disasters to the sum of 125,000 
francs. The franc, of course, fluctuates from time to time, 
so the right of an American citizen thus fluctuates from 
time to time, but in no event does an American citizen 
or the widow and family of such citizen recover more than 
125,000 francs, which at the present time is equivalent of 
about $8,300 in American money, a ridicuously low sum 
as the maximum of recovery in a death case due to negligence. 

This Warsaw Convention, being a treaty, has been held 
to be the supreme law of the land and to override state 
laws and policies. Garcia v. Pan American Airways (1945), 
55 N.Y.S. (2d) 317, affirmed 295 N.Y. 852, 67 N.E. (2d) 
257; Lee v. Pan American Airways (1949), 89 N.Y.S. (2d) 
888, 300 N.Y. 761, 89 N.E. (2d) 258, certiorari denied 
339 U.S. 920. 
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More serious than that of land ownership or mixed mar- 
riages or even jury trial—look at the situation we now face 
with respect to our right to freedom of speech and freedom 
of press. Our wise fore-fathers knew that the mind and 
spirit of man could not be controlled and regimented by 
government or by the officers of government so long as free- 
dom of speech and of press were preserved. Thus, the first 
provision of our Bill of Rights provided that, “Congress 
shall make no law . . . . abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press... .” 

But under Article 2 of the proposed United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights it is provided that “in case of 
a state of emergency officially proclaimed by the authorities, 
a state may take measures derogating from its obligations” 
to preserve freedom of speech and of press. In other words, 
the whole right to freedom of speech and of press may be 
suspended when a state of emergency is officially declared 
by the authorities in power. Well, we have lived in a state 
of officially declared emergencies frequently during the last 
twenty years, and are still doing so. We had all our banks 
closed by a decree of one President. In the same way, if 
this Covenant on Human Rights is ratified by our Senate, 
a President, by declaring a “state of emergency” as provided 
in the Covenant, could close all the newspapers in the United 
States, or such of those and in such places as he may think 
it wise co close. 

Look at the scheme the “internationalists” in the United 
Nations have for completely socializing our government and 
our economy without the Congress or our State Legislatures 
having anything to say about the matter. How do the in- 
ternationalists propose to do this? The program is “spelled 
out” in the Declaration on Human Rights which, under 
United Nations propaganda, has been celebrated throughout 
the land as a great charter of human liberty. Article 22 of 
the Declaration provides that everyone has the “right to 
social security”; Article 23—that everyone has the right to 
“just and favorable conditions of work and to protection 
against unemployment” and that everyone has the right to 
“just and favorable remuneration”. Article 24 provides that 
everyone has the “right to rest and leisure’ and periodic 
holidays with pay”. Article 25 provides that everyone has 
“the right to food, clothing, housing and medical care and 
necessary social services and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age” 
without any provision that he shall work for it or help es- 
tablish a fund to pay for it. Put these, or similar pronounce- 
ments in treaty form, ratified only by the Senate, and you 
have by a few pages of treaty language transformed the 
government of the United States from a Republic into a 
socialistic state. 


There are many other proposals in the making affecting 
American rights and the internal rights of other nations. 
Under the loose language of the Charter the Economic and 
Social Council can propose practically any kind of a con- 
vention on any subject, social or economic. As a matter of 
fact, one of the great jokers in the Charter is the unlimited 
scope and power of the Economic and Social Council. It is 
made up of a Board of 18, elected by the Assembly, each 
for a three-year period. Its Council may sit continuously 
and think up new ideas and proposals. It is in effect an in- 
ternational commission sitting more or less continuously and 
almost without limitation as to what it can investigate and 
recommend as to anything in the world and as to any nation 
anywhere touching any economic, social, humanitarian, ed- 
ucational, cultural or health matter. Its powers rest on the 
grandiose theory that peace may be achieved if somehow 
economic, social, humanitarian, educational, cultural and 
health conditions are put on equality throughout the world. 


Then no nation anywhere will have anything to struggle 
about and every nation and every race will supposedly be- 
come so-called freedom-loving countries. The fallacy in all 
this is that World Wars and other wars did not primarily 
start because of inequality in the foregoing matters. Ger- 
many’s health and education and her economic and social 
status were almost the highest in the world at the time of 
the First World War and there was no economic distress 
or unemployment in Germany at the time of the Second 
World War. History shows that it has been the advanced 
nations for the most part and not the so-called backward 
nations that have been the disturbers of world peace. 

Some will say (if they read the Charter) that there is a 
provision in it intended to prevent the agencies of the United 
Nations from interfering with the domestic affairs of nations. 
It was thought that there was such a provision. It reads 
as follows (Chapter 1, Article 2, paragraph 7) : 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall au- 

thorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 

which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 

of any state or shall require the Members to submit 

such matters to settlement under the present Charter 
” 


How does it come about then in view of this provision 
that domestic law can be changed and nullified by any agency 
of the United Nations? Certainly the Charter would never 
have been approved by the American people and ratified by 
the U. S. Senate if some such protective provision had not 
been inserted in the Charter. But this is an outstanding il- 
lustration of what happens when any document, public or 
private, is hurriedly approved and without careful study of 
how the language may be interpreted afterwards. The 
American representatives at San Francisco could not have 
read and considered this intended protective provision in the 
light of the American Constitution which makes all treaties 
the Supreme Law of the Land when merely ratified by the 
Senate. 

It should be pointed out that in most other important coun- 
tries except the United States, even after the ratification of 
a treaty, each country may decide when and to what extent 
it is ready to implement a treaty by the passage of national 
legislation even though such signatory state has agreed gen- 
erally to enact such legislation. We are the only important 
country that faces the peculiar legal situation (except pos- 
sibly France) that when a treaty is ratified by our constitu- 
tional process, to-wit: by our Senate, its provisions become 
a part of the Supreme Law of the Land. Article VI of the 
Constitution as we have seen, unequivocally provides that a 
treaty when ratified becomes “the Supreme Law of the Land” 

. . “any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State 
to the Contrary notwithstanding.” Hence, when an inter- 
national agreement like the United Nations Charter or the 
Genocide Convention or the Covenant on Human Rights is 
ratified as a treaty, it supersedes every city ordinance, every 
county ordinance, every state law and every state constitution 
and every federal statute on the same subject throughout 
every state of the Union. 

In other words, due to the lack of attention paid to the 
matter at the time and because of the inadequate protective 
language of Paragraph 7, America now finds itself caught 
in a noose which only a constitutional amendment can re- 
move. The use of the treaty-making power to enact new 
local laws or nullify existing local law and to change the 
relationship between the States and the Federal Government 
and to change even our Constitution and our form of gov- 
ernment, constitutes a most serious threat to our American 
rights and liberties. It is not an over-statement to say that 
the Republic is threatened to its very foundation. 
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Lawyers and legislators and the people generally are not 
familiar with the disturbing implications of this treaty su- 
premacy doctrine as applied to present international purposes 
and procedures. Under modern international practice we no 
longer have expert negotiators appointed for the specific ne- 
gotiation of a particular treaty. For the first time in our 
history, we have treaties drawn in the most loose and general 
language, and worldwide as to parties and as to matters in- 
volved. One might properly refer to them as “blank check” 
treaties, for they are not only couched in general, loose, 
vague and undefined terms, but they so cover the whole 
gamut of so-called “Human Rights” and human relations 
as to make it impossible to ascertain the limits to which 
their language may commit the United States to a program 
of revolutionary change in our whole concept and theory 
of government. 

Therefore, when the sponsors of this “blank check” treaty 
school of internationalists purport to assure the American 
people that there is no danger in such treaties because they 
are only intended as declarations of ideals and aspirations, 
until implemented by domestic legislation, they offer assur- 
ances which are totally at variance with our actual constitu- 
tional situation, for by virtue of the language of Article VI 
of the United States Constitution as liberally interpreted 
by the courts there is little or no distinction left or to be 
made as to how far a treaty may directly affect domestic 
law and effect a change in our form of government. 

Recently in a letter to the New York Times a Harvard 
professor undertook to reassure the American people that 
a provision had now been introduced into the proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights which would remove any and 
all danger to American rights, even though the Covenant 
was ratified as a treaty. 

This is another instance like that of Article 2, sub- 
paragraph 7, of the Charter, already discussed, where by loose 
and general language the internationalists undertake to be- 
guile the American people into a feeling of security. The 
trick provision introduced in the Covenant, Article 18, par- 
agraph 2, to which the Harvard professor refers reads: 


“Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as limit- 
ing or derogating from any of the rights and freedoms 
which may be guaranteed under the laws of any Con- 
tracting State.” 


This clause undertakes to preserve such greater rights 
as may already exist in any country, but many of our rights 
arise through a restraint on “Congress” to deny or abridge 
basic rights and not as a restraint on the treaty-making 
power. Thus, many questions of conflict will arise as to 
whether our Bill of Rights protects us against “treaty made 
law”. This is not an effective saving clause for many other 
reasons—one important one being disclosed in cases like the 
alien land law case and the mixed marriage case where it 
is a question of the right of the people of a particular state 
to legislate for themselves. Many of our freedoms in this 
country lie in a concept not covered by any such phrase as 
“guaranteed under the laws of the Contracting State”. This 
clause. clearly discloses how little attention the American 
representatives in the United Nations pay to basic American 
constitutional principles. Our rights to freedom of speech 
and of press and of religion and of assembly are not “guar- 
anteed” by any laws of the United States. They are rights 
reserved to the people of the respective states. The Bill of 
Rights says that as such they shall not be abridged, but the 
Bill of Rights does not grant these rights; so that the so- 
called “saving clause”, that nothing in the Covenant shall 
be interpreted as limiting or derogating from the existing 
rights or freedoms which are guaranteed under the laws of 
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a contracting state, to-wit: the United States, is ineffective 
language. It is doubtful whether any such saving cla 
however phrased, would fit the American situation, 
should we run any risk of language in connection with these 
precious freedoms? 

It is impossible to foresee all that the internationalists 
may accomplish by the “blank check” form of treaty. Fo, 
example, our Federal Constitution provides that nobody 
shall be elected to the office of President or Vice Presiden 
except a “Natural born” citizen of the United States 
Already the Declaration on Human Rights (Article 21 
Section 2) provides, “Everyone has the right to equal access 
to public service in his country.” This would make Harry 
Bridges or any other naturalized citizen eligible to the office 
of President or Vice President. Again, our Constitution 
vests full power in Congress to control immigration, but by 
Article 14, Section 1, of the Declaration on Human Rights 
“Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other coun. 
tries asylum from persecution.” With this incorporated in 
a treaty the right of asylum would be to all nationals of all 
nations of the world, and what right then would a mere 
Congress have, by immigration laws or otherwise, to pre 
vent such persons from entering the United States. This 
could mean that in times of revolution in Cuba or Mexico 
or India or elsewhere, thousands might seek asylum here. 

Without going into the matter in further detail, it is 
easy to see that this new procedure of “blank check” treaty- 
making, whereby a treaty covers all the people in the world 
and their manifold, social, economic and governmental rights 
and relationships, may easily result in treaty law superseding 
and destroying large segments of domestic law and even 
changing many fundamental features of our form of govern- 
ment. The people of this country should begin to realize 
that they are being led by the Pied Pipers of Internation- 
alism into a complete change in their form of government 
under such noble phrases as “racial equality”, “‘social jus- 
tice” and “world peace’. 

It is no mere rhetorical statement to say that America 
faces a great Constitutional crisis—one that threatens the 
very foundations of the Republic. Lawyers and laymen 
and the press are gradually rallying in support of a Con- 
stitutional amendment. The effect of trying to incorporate 
in an international document the rights and freedoms which 
American citizens enjoy, whether under state or national 
constitutions, and to make them international rights and 
matters of international interpretation, and to give foreign 
governments as well as individuals and pressure groups in 
foreign countries the right and opportunity to challenge our 
own interpretation of our own rights and even to challenge 
our right to the protection of our own courts, constitutes, 
in my opinion, not only a threat to American rights but 
an actual and present threat to the independence of the 
United States. The internationalists and humanitarians have 
certainly discovered a loop-hole in our Constitution. As 
Henry St. George Tucker, a former President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, has well stated, the present treaty 
clause is a Trojan horse which is about to unload its hidden 
soldiery in our midst. As a Peace and Law Committee of 
the American Bar Association puts it, we need a Constitu- 
tional amendment that will “drive the beast outside the 
walls without much damage done, and with its remaining 
armored soldiery securely locked within.” 

Thus far I have been discussing certain aspects of the 
United Nations which constitute a threat to American in- 
dividual rights and to our American form of government. 
This threat to a large extent results from the loose an 
inadequate language of the Charter and because its pro 
visions and language were not studied and considered im 
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the light of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. Until 
the Korean War and other disturbing international develop- 
ments, I continued to share the belief of many Americans 
that the threat to our own rights and liberties might be 
safeguarded by an appropriate constitutional ameridment and 
that with the functioning of the United Nations agencies 
limited to international matters, we might hope that as a 
cooperative security organization the United Nations could 
grow in strength and influence and actually function toward 
the maintenance of world peace. 


The State Department says we are not at war in Korea. 
What a ridiculous and tragic pretense! The boys in the 
front line trenches and the mothers and fathers at home 
and the taxpayers know full well that it is war and one of 
the toughest wars in which America has ever been engaged. 
We have to endure the pretense that it is not war because 
the United Nations wants it treated as a police action to 
resist. aggression and wants to by-pass the United States 
Constitution which vests in our Congress the sole power 
to declare war. As a result, the undeclared war is con- 
ducted by diplomats and what a mockery they are making 
of it. Even our generals get captured because they are sup- 
posed to walk into prison camps almost unattended and 
talk nicely to the Communists. We then have to ransom 
our general by assuring the Communists we will never again 
attempt to screen the prisoners and give any of them who 
prefer not to return to Communist areas a chance to express 
such a preference. Was anything sillier ever known in the 
whole history of the world!! 

In order not to offend Russia, England or Communist 
China or interfere with their interests and programs in the 
Orient, America is not allowed to win the war though we 
moved in and the UN ratified our action and we were put 
into it by United Nations action. Because of the conflicting 
interests and policies of other nations, America is not allowed 
to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. Until this 
new kind of “phony war” was conceived, everyone supposed 
that the chief objective of any war was to achieve victory. 
The chief objective of this United Nations war is to produce 
a stalemate and prolong the war instead of achieving victory. 
Thus, the United Nations in prolonging the war which might 
otherwise be concluded acts as a menace to peace. General 
Omar Bradley, in a news release of Tuesday, October 2, 
1951, when he was with the Third Division of the United 
States in Korea, stated that the United Nations could bring 
the Korean War to a successful military conclusion if the 
truce talks were to be then broken off completely. This 
statement by General Bradley is a clear indication that the 
war has not been brought to a successful military conclusion 
because it is being conducted by the State Department in- 
stead of by the military. What General MacArthur advised 
and wanted to do—was to bring the war to a military con- 
clusion before the “phony” truce negotiations were ever 
started. 

Another war somewhat less discussed in the press has 
been going on in Indo-China. Only a few weeks ago the 
figures released indicated that there had been almost as 
many casualties there on the part of France as America has 
suffered in Korea. The United Nations has been wholly 
impotent to take any steps to end this conflict and so it 
drags on there—and on and on—with great loss of life and 
destruction of property. 

With respect to the Egyptian situation—do you think that 
Egypt would be twisting the British lion’s tail if it did not 
know that England would not move in force against it 
because United Nations might then brand England as an 





aggressor? But Egypt is actually the aggressor for it re- 
pudiated its treaties and resorted to armed force to deprive 
England of her treaty rights. Egypt knows that England 
cannot get the Security Council to act because Russia would 
veto any such proposal. Hence, the hostilities and actual 
war and killing in Egypt is stimulated and has to go on 
because Egypt knows the United Nations can take no effec- 
tive action to stop it because of the Russian veto. 

Likewise, Iran repudiated its treaty obligations just as 
definitely as the Kaiser at the beginning of the First World 
War repudiated Germany’s treaty obligations. Now some 
here may say that the treaties between England and Iran and 
between England and Egypt were exacted from those coun- 
tries by undue pressure on the part of England as a large 
power. Since the beginning of the world, there has been 
a well-known technique on the part of individuals and 


_ Nations to repudiate contractual obligations that with the 


passage of time they did not like on the theory of after 
thought, undue influence and pressure. There has been no 
finding, however, that England exercised undue pressure 
in connection with these treaties. Certainly she did not with 
respect to the Suez Canal. Egypt very much wanted this 
Canal constructed and so did all the other nations of the 
world. Why doesn’t the United Nations pass on this matter ? 
—Simply because Egypt says it’s a matter between her and 
England. Why doesn’t the United Nations function as 
an agency to determine the question of whether the Egyptian 
treaties or the Iran treaty are oppressive?—For the very 
good reason that neither Egypt nor Iran will agree. Eng- 
land tried to have the Iranian dispute settled by the World 
Court but Iran balked. Thus, in these disputes the United 
Nations and its agencies have proved impotent even as to 
small powers and the disturbances and hostilities go on. 

It is claimed that the United Nations has certain achieve- 
ments to its credit, for example, the establishment of peace 
in Palestine. There is no peace in Palestine. I recently 
talked with a U. S. Senator who is a good Democrat and 
who has just returned from Palestine. He says there is only 
an armed truce there—that the Arabs are being held back 
by barbed wire fences, that these Arabs feel that much of 
their home land, farms and houses have been taken over 
unjustly to make room for displaced Jews from middle 
Europe. All the seeds have been laid there for a war of 
revenge when the Arab world feels strong enough to move 
against Israeli and America again will have to bear the 
burden of this United Nations sponsorship of a new nation 
unable to defend itself. “The United Nations by the partition 
of Palestine has not only alienated millions of Arabs but 
millions of Mohammedans formerly well disposed toward 
the United States. 

Within the last six months we have become a party under 
United Nations sponsorship to setting up the new state or 
nation of Libya in North Africa. King Idriss I has been 
proclaimed as the monarch of this poverty stricken Arab 
land of 1,340,000 inhabitants but there is no joy among 
a majority of the Arabs. There was no enthusiasm whatever 
in Tripoli, the largest city. I quote from a news dispatch 
of December 24, 1951: “In Tripoli a broadcast of the King’s 
independence proclamation was received with sullen apathy.” 
Tripolitanian leaders claim that their freedom of speech 
was interferred with because the anti-Western leader of their 
National Congress Party is prohibited from making speeches. 
He is prohibited, of course, because the United States and 
the other sponsor western nations do not want any expres- 
sion of anti-Western feeling. The United States has air 
bases there, Britain is maintaining an infantry brigade and 
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France has three air bases. Don’t you suppose the Arabs 
know that the reason for the creation of this new state and 
the selection of a King favorable to the Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries is merely a part of the power politics in the “cold war” 
with Russia. Libya and its government will, of course, have 
to be financed and supported by the United Nations which 
will turn the job over to the United States. In due course 
the government of Libya will have to be defended against 
disorders from within and threats from without. 

On the other side of the scoreboard there is the seizure of 
the whole of Tibet by Chinese Communists. Tibet was seized 
after Korea although the United Nations boasts that the 
action in Korea taught the world that aggression does not 
pay. Also, since Korea, the Chinese Communists have taken 
a more active part in giving aid to the Communists in Ma- 
laya and in Indo-China. Do you suppose that the Chinese 
Communists agree with the State Department that aggres- 
sion does not pay, or that they have any fear that the United 
Nations will effectively attempt to punish the aggression of 
which they and Russia have been guilty? 

The basic difficulty in the structure of the United Nations 
so far as war and peace is concerned is the fact that the As- 
sembly is only a debating society and that because of the veto 
the Security Council has remained impotent. Thus, a little 
country like North Korea backed by great countries like 
Russia and the Chinese Communists dares to start a war 
with impunity because it knows that great countries like 
Russia and Communist China will not be disciplined by the 
United Nations. A little country like Egypt dares to thumb 
its nose at a great country like England and tear up treaties 
because it knows it will not be disciplined by the United 
Nations unless all the great countries agree and it knows at 
least one, Russia, will not agree. Not only must the United 
States get permission and have the approval of the United 
Nations in the matter of conducting a war and in negotiating 
a peace or a truce, but we must have United Nations permis- 
sion for almost any action we take in international affairs. 
If we want to send an ambassador to Spain we have to have 
United Nations permission. If Hungary imprisons our avi- 
ators we cannot threaten any action of force, we merely have 
to pay the ransom. If our newspaper men are imprisoned as 
in Czechoslovakia we cannot even put a ban on our trade 
with Czechoslovakia (economic sanctions) without United 
Nations permission. The end result is that there is little 
hope that the United Nations will prove to be an instru- 
mentality effective in reducing armed conflict or in maintain- 
ing world peace. Consequently, while still giving lip service 
to the United Nations we have long since recognized its fail- 
ure as a safeguard against aggression and have embarked 
upon a “build up” of regional alliances greater and more far- 
reaching than America has ever before contemplated. 

As the Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy recently stated: “It (the 
United Nations) can neither decide, or, if by an accident 
such as happened with Korea, it does decide, it cannot en- 
force what it has decided. It has demonstrated that it cannot 
make war or conclude a peace. Korea, for example, has al- 
ways been our war. The aid of the United Nations to our 
forces is negligible. In money expended, in men in action, 
in casualties, that aid represents less than ten percent of 
our own effort. While the aid that is being furnished our 
enemies, through Hongkong, over the Indian border or across 
The Iron Curtain perhaps indirectly cancels that less than 
ten percent of direct aid... .” 

Realizing the ineffectiveness of the United Nations as an 
agency to preserve the peace, we have reached out under the 
guise of collective security to build regional aggregates of na- 
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tions: In the Atlantic, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi. 
zation; in the Pacific, we have guaranteed the integrity of 
Australia and New Zealand; in the Middle East, we haye 
proposed the imposition of a Middle East Command on the 
nations of that explosive area. This is all a confession of 
lack of faith in the United Nations. 

War is terrible. It did seem in 1945 at San Francisco that 
at long last and in view of the horrible discoveries of modern 
war including the atomic bomb capable of destroying civiliza. 
tion itself, human beings would be willing to subordingy 
every other motive and all rivalries, economic, racial an{ 
national, to the definite end and single purpose of foreye 
outlawing war. But the stubborn facts already referred to 
the divergencies inherent in the individual, racial and na. 
tional interests, and ambitions of the peoples of the world 
have again prevented the attainment of peace—at this Par 
ticular time the principle divergencies operating to defer the 
peace are, of course, those existing between the Russian ang 
non-Russian blocks of nations. 

Americans in their great desire for peace should not be 
fooled into sacrificing either their individual freedoms or 
their integrity as a nation, for we can easily lose our rights 
and freedoms in the entanglement of international commit. 
ments and agreements if we permit our basic rights under the 
Constitution and our own Bill of Rights to be rewritten, 
leveled out, compromised and confused by nebulous and an. 
biguous United Nations “treaties”. We can also lose our 
independence and integrity as a nation—financially, po- 
litically and militarily—through loose and general interna 
tional commitments bypassing the Constitutional provision 
giving Congress the sole power “to declare war which 
power now seems to have been taken over by the President 
acting by and through the Security Council of the United 
Nations. ... To gear our foreign policy to the United Na 
tions results not only in overruling the Constitution but in 
dissipating our voice and our energies. America had a clearer 
voice and a greater prestige both at home and abroad when 
she spoke directly to the world as an independent constitu 
tional Republic. Now the effectiveness of her voice is dis- 
sipated and lost in the confusing and vacillating debates and 
the squabbling and name calling in the United Nations. It 
may well be when this great problem of peace is looked at 
from all sides that for this century at least, a strong inde- 
pendent and free America is not only the best for its own 
citizens but the best guarantee of world peace and world 
order. 

Such a policy is not isolationism. Certainly we have an 
interest and a stake in the well being of the rest of the world 
but America will perform its role in world affairs better if 
instead of being a Santa Claus to all nations it first of all 
protects the rights and liberties of its own citizens and con- 
serves its own economy and its own strength and encourages 
other nations to stand on their own feet. We can and should 
give intelligent aid and advice and a measure of financial 
help, but our State Department is now embarked on a world- 
wide P.W.A. and what is even more serious, our delegation 
in the United Nations has been naively supporting a program 
of levelling down and giving away our precious American 
rights and liberties. To halt these stupidities is not isolation- 
ism. Whatever we do in world affairs—our first consider- 
ation should be the preservation of this country’s integrity 
as a free, solvent and independent nation and the preset 
vation of the rights and liberties of its citizens as free men 
and free women—and so I say again that a strong independ- 
ent and free America is not only best for its own citizens but 
the best guarantee of world peace and world order. 
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IT COULD MEAN WAR OVERNIGHT 
By FRANCIS P. WHITEHAIR, Under Secretary of the Navy, United States 


Delivered to graduating class, Navy Post Graduate School, Monterey, California, July 2, 1952 © 


gentlemen of the Post Graduate School: It is a great 

pleasure for me to be with you today, and to con- 
gratulate you on having passed another and a most important 
milestone in your professional careers. 

The mere existence of this great institution brings to mind 
a story I heard the other day about a good Kentuckian in 
the old pioneer days. ‘They had the little red school houses 
then, but our pioneer had never attended one. He had gone 
each year to the village spelling bees at which the products 
of the little red school house matched their newly acquired 
knowledge with that of their elders—but he himself had 
never learned to spell. He had made up for this, how- 
ever by keeping two open ears and an open mind, particularly 
when he attended the village lectures and the old fashioned 
celebrations and speech makings of his day. Because of this 
he was invited to participate one year in the forerunner of 
our modern radio quiz program—a village quiz program on 
general information. He drew the tough question of de- 
fining the boundaries of the United States. His answer was 
simple but eloquent: “The United States,” he said, “is 
bounded on the North by the aurora borealis, on the East by 
the rising sun, on the South by the procession of the 
equinoxes, and on the West by the Day of Judgment!” 

That ancient tale, Gentlemen, may contain more wisdom 
than at first seems apparent. Certainly, from the storm 
clouds hanging over our beloved country today, it may well 
be that our farthermost boundary is indeed a Day of Judg- 
ment that holds the answer to whether or not the United 
States is to survive as a free nation. 

It is only a scant fifty-three years since farsighted Navy 
leaders began to work for the establishment of what is now 
this magnificent Post Graduate School of the Navy. It is 
only forty-three years since the School was first established, 
as you know, at Annapolis, in 1909. Its establishment was 
on a small scale, but nonetheless it was timely and valuable 
recognition of the fact that education carried only to the 
college or Naval Academy level could not meet the demands 
of the great scientific era upon which the world had 
already embarked. Both the recognition of the fact and the 
scope of the era itself have grown apace with the years, until 
today the School is the recognized headquarters and nerve 
center of the Navy’s advanced education for officers. Unique 
recognition of this fact was given by the 1947 Act of 
Congress which empowered the School to award bachelors, 
masters and doctors degrees. 

All of this constitutes, of course, general recognition that 
the commissioning of officers should be, and is, only the 
solid beginning of a continuing education. The advance of 
science and technology, never ceasing, has necessitated con- 
tinued expansion of our facilities for advanced instruction 
and training. So, too, has the demonstrated need for at least 
a cadre of officers with that high technical education without 
which fruitful research would be impossible. The evidence, 
no less than individual leaders such as your Superintendent, 
Admiral Herrmann, has convinced us that, as Admiral Herr- 
mann has put it, “The education of a successful officer is an 
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ever continuing need and should include periodic return to 
appropriate schools.” 

In this day and time, it might well be added that the 
need for continuing education is as great for every adult 
American as it is for the career officer, though not all of 
them face up to it. Some of you, no doubt, would be the first 
to say that lawyers and Reserve lieutenant commanders, such 
as I, obviously have need of greater and continuing education. 
Some of you, no doubt, are aware of the successful experi- 
ment of Harvard University and its Nieman Foundation 
in the post graduate education of newspaper men—and 
everybody knows that most newspaper men could stand a 
little more actual learning—but perhaps you have not heard 
of one angle of the Harvard success story. ‘The program 
has worked so well for scores of newspaper men, according 
to President Conant of Harvard, that many business and 
professional men have expressed a desire that they themselves, 
or their subordinates, might return to the Halls of Learning 
five or ten or fifteen years after their college commencement, 
certain that they too would reap incalculable benefits. 

But I digress. And I am not here to tell you what you 
must already know, either about your great school or about 
the need for it and for your training in it. We had a recent 
incident in my Washington office which illustrates the point 
well enough at a lower level. The problem was to dig up 
what seemed to be the enormous sum of $240,000 for the 
training of a representative handful of buck-mechanics—men 
who could be to our new electronics equipment what the TV 
repair man is to the neighborhood video fan, but also men 
who could teach others their own trade. It did not take 
many minutes for our conference of staff officers and civilian 
assistants to decide that the investment would be cheap at 
the price—because these men and their training were ab- 
solutely necessary before we could reap full dividends from 
an investment in modern technology on which we had 
already expended nearly one and one-half billion dollars. 

I can not leave this general theme of the need for post 
graduate instruction without observing, with approval, that 
your graduates today include not only Navy officers, Army 
officers, Coast Guard, Public Health and foreign officers, 
but also Marine officers. As my Marine Aide said to my 
Naval Aide the other day, “If the Marines admit a need for 
more education, then, God knows, everybody must need it.” 

Levity aside, Gentlemen, I should like to emphasize one 
major point: 

For a truly successful career, specialization alone is not 
enough. High technical qualifications are not enough. Gen- 
eral excellence in the line is not enough. Your profession, 
more than ever before, calls for first-rate men, for first-rate 
minds that rise above and encompass far more than their 
actual specialties. In the military of today we need not only 
technical experts and battlefield commanders and seagoing 
tacticians and strategists who can outwit the enemy; we need 
officers prepared not only for these things, but for diplomacy 
and statesmanship and all-around good citizenship as well. 

And we need more officers who have all these attributes 
instead of only some. 
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Another point I would like to make is that, for the good of 
the country no less than for the Navy, or ourselves, we need 
officers who, regardless of the demands of their special fields, 
keep up with the world, keep up with what their Govern-- 
ment is doing and why, keep in touch and remain at home 
with the civilian mind and the civilian background from 
which we all originate. 

Now in line with these suggestions, I want to outline 
for you what I think not enough Americans fully appreciate, 
the appalling situation that confronts our Nation today. By 
understanding that situation ourselves, by keeping yourselves 
up-to-date on it, and by spreading your understanding of our 
great peril to others, you can indeed increase your value and 
your usefulness, to the Navy and to the Nation, in great 
degree. 

All of us know, gentlemen, I am sure, what the crux of 
the situation today is—that having won the World War 
with our allies in 1945, having belatedly discovered that one 
of those allies has no interest in peace, but instead precipitates 
one form of international trouble after another, we must 
be on our guard. Most Americans agree that we must 
re-arm, that we must prepare for the possible worst—event- 
ually. But, what some of us do not realize is that the 
shooting enemy—the hard, real, killing enemy we face in 
Korea today—may be the hard, mean, killing enemy we 
must face everywhere—and that this can happen overnight. 

Now before you assume those words to be extreme, let me 
talk for a moment about so oft-discussed a thing as Soviet 
propaganda. To most Americans propaganda means just 
“putting up a front.” It is not that, I can assure you, for 
the masters of Soviet imperialism. For them it is a deadly 
serious matter: an instrument of policy as important as 
any other, even including the Red Army. We have their 
word for it. Lenin said that “propaganda is of crucial im- 
portance for the eventual triumph of the Party.” Stalin has 
echoed exactly that, and with the other leaders of Soviet 
imperialism, he has made propaganda mean in Soviet practice 
three things: (1) indoctrination, or convincing people of 
the correctness of a position; (2) agitation, or arousing 
people to action; and (3) organization—which means 
guiding people into the actions decided upon. 

Following this precept, the Soviets have, as we all know, 
a world-wide apparatus for the activation of their propa- 
ganda line. Contrary to what has often been said, the 
Communists do not believe that the laws of history will 
make their triumph automatic—only that they will make it 
possible. What they do believe is that they must go out 
and make the conditions of history work in their favor; 
they must maneuver and manipulate other forces and groups 
and events themselves. 

We have their word for it, despite occasional opportunistic 
backtrackings designed to confuse us, that if they work at it, 
communism will triumph and will dominate the world. 

Now, in their concept, what are the integral parts of the 
machinery by which they intend to accomplish this destruc- 
tion of the free world ? 

Stalin himself breaks down the components into three 
parts. He says that the first, or the main force, is the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Red Army. He says 
that the second force is the “Direct Reserves’”—the Com- 
munist party in other countries, the un-organized proletariat 
in other countries, and the colonial revolutionaries. He says 
that the third component is the indirect reserves: conflicts 
within capitalistic countries, and conflicts between capitalistic 
countries. 

So important is the work of this propaganda apparatus to 
Soviet imperialism that they spend what seems to us an 
incredible amount each year for its operation. We know 
that in 1950, for example, Moscow, itself, spent $928,- 
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000,000 for direct propaganda and that the satellite coup. 
tries spent $481,000,000. We know that in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics alone there are 6,000 schools with 
400,000 students devoted entirely to training native anq 
foreign students in the best techniques of agitation and 
propaganda—this in a country which that year had a total 
national income of only 70 billion dollars. 

That machinery, and that expenditure, is no hit-or-mig 
proposition. We know that it is directed by the Soviet 
Imperialists in the Kremlin—the Politburo in Moscow, with 
Stalin at the helm. 

With that background, let us now take a look at wha 
I believe to be the most important dates since the end of 
World War II in 1945. 

The first important date is 1946; when this Nation 
frightened by the Pandora box blasted open by its own 
atomic explosion, offered to put atomic energy under inter. 
national control and supervision. You will recall, but a lot 
of people subjected to the intentional confusion of Sovie 
propaganda will not recall, what happened to that proposal 
worked out by the great elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, 
The Soviet answer then, as since, was “niet.” They professed 
to be perfectly willing to outlaw the atom bomb, of cours, 
but then, as today, they were totally unwilling to allow 
any international or any foreign personnel to enter the 
Soviet Union to see what the Soviet Union might be doing 
with atomic energy. This mockery meant that we could tie 
our hands, all right—but the Soviet would not. 

The next post-war date marked by the Soviets with their 
own red color was October 1949. That was when President 
Truman announced the explosion of the first Soviet atom 
bomb—stolen from the West by spies and traitors, but in 
Soviet possession at last. 

The next red-marked day in our post-war world was the 
infamous 24th of June 1950, when the Soviets, using what 
Stalin would call his “direct reserves,” precipitated the war 
in Korea. 

I am not going to review the historical events that have 
followed in Korea and in the United Nations. But I would 
like to suggest that a good many Americans, mistakenly, 
have no other red-letter day to add to this list—except that 
date when Moscow prodded still another segment of the 
direct reserves, the Chinese Communists, into open participa- 
tion in the Korean war late in 1950. But I say advisedly that 
any of us are mistaken who do not add another, and perhaps 
the most ominous date of all: January 21, 1951. 

Up until that time, Soviet post-war propaganda followed 
the usual Communist themes. The chief theme was capital- 
istic wickedness opposed to Soviet ‘“‘righteousness’”—with the 
unending refrain that the great struggle would come some- 
time, and that Communism, thanks to their “main force” in 
the Soviet Union, would win out. 

As directed against America, this lumped us pretty much 
with the other free nations of the world. The Soviet line 
generally told of the wickedness of Wall Street and the 
world-wide conflict between capitalism and socialism, and 
so was certainly of little use in making the individual Com- 
munist build up a fighting hatred of the individual American. 

But that changed abruptly on January 21, 1951. Thatis 
the day the ‘“Hate-America Campaign” was launched— 
launched and since continued with every resource of the 
Communist propaganda apparatus. On that date a Soviet 
spokesman claimed that “new documents” had been dis- 
covered which proved that the sainted Lenin and everybody 
knew that “the hands of the American people are steeped in 
the blood of the Russian people.” 











Within hours after this speech the newspapers of the 
Soviet Union and subsequently of the satellite countries were 
flooded with so-called documents, photos, eye-witness at- 
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counts, statistics, historical analyses, and informed comments, 
all professing that the hands of the American people are 
steeped in the blood of Russians. 

Within a few weeks no less than thirteen books on this 
theme appeared—historical accounts, documentary revela- 
tions, novels and plays. Radio commentators picked up and 
repeated the theme endlessly. Even new textbooks were 
placed in the schools to reflect this new line that Americans 
had coveted Russian territory since the days they “cheated” 
the Czar out of Alaska, that they had then intervened with 
the American armed forces to subdue the revolutionaries of 
1918, and had been guilty of the most incredible atrocities 
against the Communists then and from 1950 on. 

In small four-page newspapers a full two pages of a single 
edition were given over entirely to the “crimes” of the 
American people. These “crimes” were broken down to 
suit Communist geography—we were guilty of varied 
atrocities against the Ukranians, others against the White 
Russians, others against the Karelo-Finnish Communists, 
others against the revolutionaries of the Far East, even a 
generation before we “resumed” them in 1950. 

Now we are so inured to such words as “propaganda” 
and “atrocities” that we might ignore the fierceness of the 
campaign unless we examine it in detail. What do all these 
documents, these eye-witnesses accounts, these actual photo- 
graphs, these movies, and these books seek to “prove” ? 

Well, one photograph is of a monument commemorating a 
concentration camp for hundreds of Communists we starved 
to death. One eye-witness account is entitled “I Know Who 
Killed My Father”—and you can guess the rest of that one. 
This whole campaign, let me repeat, is tied into events 
today, to this very moment. The general approach of these 
blasts is always tied to alleged events in Korea—and then 
the flash-back always goes to the days when our American 
boys were “burning and pillaging and torturing” the people 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Here are some “‘factual’”’ examples: 

“The American inteventionist Peters is remembered with 
horror by the workers of Primorie. The gang of murderers 
and bandits headed by him burst into the Suchan Valley 
and in one of the villages seized peasants whose sons were 
with the partisans. Because the old men refused to give 
away their own children, they were brutally beaten with 
gun rods and their broken bodies heaped with hot coals. 
The torture continued until all old men were killed.” 

Here is another, and I quote: 

“Peters’ band seized Partisan Bokarev in Uglovoye 
village to brutally torture him during the night and shot 
and buried. him near the village boundary in the morning. 
When the wife and mother dug up the body of Bokarev 
after the departure of the wild fanatics, they hardly recog- 
nized the man. The face of the Partisan was mutilated 


beyond recognition. The nose, lips and ears were cut off, 
the jaws were broken off, the head was pierced by bayonets, 
the eyes torn out and the whole body was cut with gun rods 
and burned with fire in places.” 

Another “factual” account describes how a large group of 
American soldiers took a Communist village in Siberia, 
robbed, raped the women and girls, and then arrested and 
tortured a famous Communist—gouging out his eyes, cutting 
out his tongue and driving nails under his finger nails. This 
hero died in terrible suffering, as they put it, but, of course, 
heroically never betrayed his comrades-in-arms. In short, 
the Soviets have dug up all of the atrocity stories of both 
the First and Second World Wars—and have even de- 
veloped some new ones, such as charging Americans with 
stufing a woman’s hair into her throat and then pulling it 
out through a hole they cut in her throat. 

The Communists are painting this dreadful! picture of us 
not merely as beasts but as barbarians who are not even 
really half-way Christians—something that matters little to 
the Communists but which obviously is of importance to 
their propaganda effort in other countries not yet Com- 
munized. Among the bait for these millions is a certain 
Soviet reporter’s story that he saw in America a Coca Cola 
billboard poster which pictures Christ on the Cross with the 
caption: “If Christ had been crucified today, He would 
have asked for Coca Cola, not water!” 

Gentlemen, I hope you will agree with me that all this is 
little short of terrifying. It is as clear evidence as we could 
ask that the Soviets are preparing their own people for a 
war with the American people, and soon. ‘That war, pray 
God, may never come—but we would be fools indeed, given 
such evidence, not to prepare for it night and day. 

We would be greater fools to be lulled by any temporary 
abatement in Soviet pressures or propaganda approaches. 
Our country has moved to meet this threat. We can only 
pray that we began moving fast enough. We can only 
resolve that we will let nothing deter us from building up 
our strength, and the strength of our allies in the free 
world, to such a point that even the maddest of the mad 
men in the Kremlin will be dissuaded from launching the 
conflict that they are preaching to their own people as inevi- 
table. That is why you, ge~*'emen, are here. That is why 
I have returned to the » ice of the Navy and of my 
country. 

You are newly equipped ; 1d better prepared to serve your 
country in your chosen field. I congratulate you on this, 
and I devoutly hope that with these added qualifications you 
can help to keep all the people of our beloved country deter- 
mined that the United States shail not be found wanting, 
either in preparation and readiness or in patriotic devotion. 


Good luck, and God bless you! 


Issues Facing Labor in 1952 


POLITICAL ROLE OF AMERICAN LABOR 


By DAVID L. COWEN, Chairman, Department of History and Political Science, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Delivered before the New Jersey State Federation of Labor Summer School, New Brunswick, N. J., June 11, 1952 


might “sit out” the forthcoming election, but more 
; recently it has become evident that organized labor 
is not only aware of its stake and responsibilities, but that it 


, NHERE was, for a time, some indication that Labor 


also intends to do its utmost to gain its ends in November. 


There are actually three significant reasons for which 
Labor cannot afford to be apathetic or defeatist; that is, 
there are three reasons why Labor must do its very utmost 
to obtain a friendly administration and legislature, not only 
in Washington, but in every state of the Union. First, Labor 
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must seek, as must any institution, to protect and preserve 
itself. Second, Labor has directly gained from what might 
be called the ‘Roosevelt Revolution,” and Labor has much 
to lose from an adverse administration. Third, Labor plzys 
a significant role in the American democratic process. 

Each one of these three reasons is worthy of separate dis- 
cussion. First, with regard to self protection, Labor has now 
openly acknowledged the fact that the ordinary economic 
means of gaining its ends are not sufficient. Labor must, of 
course, recognize that adverse government may destroy not 
merely the strength, but also the very existence of the labor 
union. One need only point to the 1920’s and the loss of 
two million or more members out of an original five million 
in the A. F. L. One need only point to the 80th Congress 
in general and the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in par- 
ticular. And finally, one must also recognize that neither 
the 8lst nor the 82nd Congress has repealed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Not only history, but current rumblings in government 
indicate what adverse legislatures may do to destroy or ham- 
string effective unionism. At the moment, anti-labor legis- 
lation is coming to a head in Congress as a result of the steel 
strike. Each of the pending proposals would, in some way, 
act to impinge upon Labor. Indeed, in some cases the Taft- 
Hartley Act might seem to be a mild sort of thing by 
comparison. 

It should also be noted that if all of this can take place 
when there is a President more or less favorably inclined to 
Labor, the possibilities of what might occur under an adverse 
President seem limitless. As a matter of fact, although Con- 
gress probably will not now go too far because of the Novem- 
ber election, we are likely to see even greater extremes en- 
acted into law if Labor is not successful on election day. 
Other proposals have been, and will be, made. These may 
include compulsory arbitration, the establishment of labor 
courts, and the banning of industry-wide unions under anti- 
trust laws. Out of all of this, there will, in all likelihood, 
come some provision for government seizure of industry. 
Labor must recognize that, whereas it might be perfectly 
willing to entrust the present administration in certain seiz- 
ures, it would indeed be most unhappy under seizures by a 
President who thought like Robert Taft. This brings up a 
fact which I do not believe the ordinary labor unionist rec- 
ognizes sufficiently. The Taft-Hartley Act has not been too 
injurious to Labor because of both the relative prosperity of 
the times, and the friendliness of the Truman administration. 
If an adverse administration takes over, or if a depression 
should come upon us, the anti-union and union-busting po- 
tentialities of the Taft-Hartley Act will become obvious. 
All of this should point up the fact that the very life of the 
labor union, not merely its prestige and power, is at stake. 

To get to the second reason for Labor’s interest in the 
November election, we must recognize that if there is a loss 
of power and prestige by Labor, along with it there will 
come a decided change in governmental policy. This change 
will not merely affect the structure of labor unions, or the 
well-being of labor unionists, but the basic social and eco- 
nomic life of the country. If Labor should lose, there would 
likely be a return to the philosophy of political economy 
which contends that business must rule. Despite all propa- 
ganda to the contrary, this philosophy does not call either 
for laissez-faire, or for rugged individualism. It calls for the 
domination of government by business interests. It believes 
that government should give business such protection and 
support that it desires (e.g., subsidies and the tariff) and give 
it protection against anything business believes will interfere 
with its prosperity (e.g., labor laws or progressive taxation). 
This philosophy contends that under such conditions, busi- 


ee 


ness will prosper and that this prosperity must trickle down 
to the general run of people. 

The philosophy of the New Deal and Fair Deal ang by 
and large, the philosophy of the labor unionist, is that th 
“trickle” philosophy is undemocratic. The general mags 4 
people should be the prime consideration, and cannot be sat: 
isfied with a wishful rationalization of a system which plage 
a disproportionate amount of the national wealth in ty 
hands of a very few. The mass of American people anj 
trade unionists are not socialistic. They do not wish gover. 
ment ownership of the means of production, nor the destry. 
tion of the profit motive. They wish only that the gover. 
ment recognize the prime obligation to maintain the social 
and economic well-being of the people. 

Let us, more specifically, see what it is that adverse admin. 
istration might do in this connection. Price and wage con 
trols are being rather half-heartedly and indefinitely ex. 
tended. In all likelihood, and adverse administration would 
remove price controls and even wage controls, and create , 
situation where Labor would be very neatly caught in the 
vise between rising prices and more slowly rising Wages, 
Similarly, rent controls would probably disappear and the 
individuals most benefited and most injured by this proces 
are obvious. There might be little change in our present social 
security legislation, but we will have to recognize that i 
Labor loses, there is likely to be little improvement. Benefits 
will not be increased, health insurance will not be added, 
Federal aid to education will not be extended. Similarly, 
little will be done, as little has been done, in the field of 
civil liberties. 

One of the more significant things, however, that might 
possibly be done, would be a change in the tax structure; 
one that would make our tax structure even more regressive 
than it is at the present time. For example, there is pending 
at the moment, a Constitutional amendment originating with 
the Committee for Constitutional Government, which pro- 
vides a peace-time limit of 25% on income taxes. A 20% 
excise tax on manufactured articles would be imposed in 
order to make up the difference. A more direct attempt to 
place the tax burden on those with the least ability to pay 
and those already suffering from inequality in tax matters 
could not be found. 

Just as an adverse administration might undo, or fail to do 
much that Labor and the American people have found 
desirable, so might there be a change in our foreign assistance 
program. Although, personally, I can not see where a 
different administration would change very much our foreign 
policy, it is undoubtedly true that concepts of false economy 
might so limit our overseas expenditures as to destroy what 
few gains we have made in combatting the spread of com- 
munism. 

The third reason that Labor must take an active interest 
in the November elections is that Labor has come to play a 
very significant role in the democratic process. In the first 
place, Labor represents, either organized or unorganized, 
perhaps the largest segment of the population. If this is a 
genuine government of, by, and for the people, then any- 
thing that Labor does politically is in line with a growing 
democratic tradition. Moreover, ours is a large democracy, 
and a good portion of the governmental process takes the 
form of a give-and-take between such large economic and 
social groups in the population. There is no effective 
majority in the United States. Labor, by its participation 
in politics within the two major parties, not only permits 
compromise, but helps keep the American party structure 
from fragmentation. 


There is a great deal of propaganda concerning Labor's 
intentions and Labor’s ambitions. One bit concerns the 
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> dow, [fF concept that there is something vicious in the average followed by little Wagner Acts and the Taft-Hartley Act 
American’s desire for security. Recently it has been said was followed by little Taft-Hartley Acts, there will be a re- 
ind, by | that one can find security in prison. I can not accept the flection of national legislation on the State level. 
at ths | reasoning that an individual’s initiative and incentive that Obviously, Labor must perform the ordinary political 
nass of | seek to increase profits, or lessen his tax burden, or get activities in getting out the vote, and in seeking to influence 
be sat certificates of necessity, or cost-plus contracts, 1s natural and the vote. However, matters are not quite so simple because 
Places American, while the average American’s attempts to obtain 4g great deal of education is necessary. I believe that a 
in the q decent real wage, equitable taxes, and security, is un- study of the election of Taft in Ohio and in the New 
le ang natural, immoral, un-American, and shows a dangerous Hampshire primaries shows that a great body of Labor votes 
Overn. tendency toward a loss of morale. Such reasoning is SUZ- went to Taft. Therefore, I believe that those Labor leaders 
estruc. gestive, to me, at least, of the concept that there exists an who think that it is only necessary to register the vote are 
‘Overn. dite which seeks to impose its will on a large mass of fooling themselves. The rank and file must be taught not 
Social inferiors; F : : merely to recognize the importance of their votes, and the 
Another similar bit of propaganda is that Labor is creat- reasons for recommendations made by political education 
admin. [| ing, by its activities, a state of class warfare in the United Jeagues, but they must be taught to understand what the 
€ com f States. There are two things wrong with this concept; one union itself means to them. I am convinced that a great 
ly ex. J of them is that the Marxist idea of class warfare thinks in many rank and file union members resent and perhaps fear 
would | terms of an impoverished proletariat, seeking to seize the [abor’s role in politics. Such resentment and fear can only 
eatea | wealth of the capitalists by force. American labor is neither be removed by not merely political education but by Labor 
in the | impoverished nor revolutionary. Moreover, it ought to be education as well. 
Wages, recognized that class warfare can not be unilateral. If the By the same token, Labor has another job to do in 
id the American Labor Movement is at war, then, conversely of political education; that is to educate the vast American 
TOCESs course, so is American business. ' —— public to the fact that Labor does not represent a completely 
‘Social Another such bit of propaganda is that it is corrupt for invidious self-seeking force; that Labor is a basic and signi- 
hat if the government, or perhaps for Truman particularly, to pay ficant part of the democratic and economic processes; and 
enefits off political debts to Labor. This is so patently absurd that that Labor. too. has a direct interest in honest efficient, 
idded, perhaps it should not be discussed, but all one needs to point ang economical. government. Labor will wormage study 
ilarly, to is the activity of the oil interests in the recent tidelands itself and remove from its own activities and its own prog- 
eld of eg or the activity of the farm bloc in the last twenty- rams those things which can not in the long run be identified 
ve years. r all beet : 
might Obviously, then, Labor can not afford to sit back and let re = perineina Rea say — ant ~ fae 
ture; the election run its course. It must seek to exert the usual lid dictate 0 tai Whe an diet: Ges a snaiaiakiale ot 
essive political influence in the nomination of friendly candidates Willi Cn tg “Labor’ ing al ; “ h : 
nding for the presidency in both parties, in the adoption of friendly imesmallar ago ante whew Paget oo 
- with platforms by both parties, in working for the election of the this yous [will] determine its future Political role. To 
1 pro- nominee most friendly to Labor, in seeking to elect friendly Which I might add that the future political role of American 
20% Senators and Representatives, and in paying particular at- Labor will determine the economic and social structure of 
ed in tention to the elections and issues of the states. This last is the United States. Sould Labor fail in its political role, 
\pt to of particular importance, for just as the Wagner Act was American democracy must suffer proportionately. 
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as AN UNNECESSARY WASTE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
what By EVA vB. HANSL, Journalist 
sis Delivered before the Industrial Relations Research Association, New York, N. Y., May 2, 1952 
erest , sett 
lay a N my talk today, I refer to our national policies in the 3. The extending life-span for women to 70; for men to 65. 
first utilization of womanpower, not only in terms of our 4, Inflation: The high cost of living—and taxes—are send- 
ized, production program for defense, but of our current ing more young married and older women into the labor 
ap practices and procedures in the United States. force. 
om. First, let us look at some of the trends in the present situ- 
wing ation which determine, largely, our utilization of woman- THESE TRENDS Are ExpectTeD TO CONTINUE 
racy, iia Some Results of These Trends 
- the 1. Marriage—its increasing rate; its earlier incidence; the 1, Women are the /n-and-Outers of the labor force. They 
and “bunching” of children before the mother reaches her are a marginal group .. . a reserve... NOT a constant. 
ctive 30th year. More than three-fourths (77%) of the women in the United 
ore 2. There are more married (55%) than single (45%) in States have served in the labor force at some time in their 
net the labor force today. (The number of the former has lives—often more than once. In 1950 only half the women 
ture increased by a million since Korea; that of the single employed were working on a year-round basis. The woman 
decreased by 200,000. ) who is employed continuously, as a man is, is the exception. 
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Studies in the family-cycle and the work-cycle of women 
show that there are usually ¢wo work-periods in her life with 
a domestic interlude as full-time homemaker (from school 
to the birth of the first child; a return to the labor force 
after the last child is in school or later). 


In a tight labor market, women are the desirables; when 


jobs are scarce, the expendables. Today, housewives are the 
indispensables—as they constitute the largest part of our 
reservoir of labor. 


force means a great loss in skills. . 


The fact that women are the in-and-outers of the labor 
. especially among the 


highly trained and the professionally educated. ‘When they 
leave to be married, they are penalized by vocational discon- 
tinuity for accepting the role society allots them,” Dr. Hazel 
Kyrk of the University of Chicago, points out. Our failure 
to provide means by which women can “keep their hands in” 
while they are “out” of the labor force—by means of re- 
fresher courses and part-time schedule of work—is one of the 
primary causes for current shortages among clerical and tech- 
nological workers, in the fields of science, medicine, social 
work and teaching. 


For example, let us take a look at the 200,000 young 


women trained to be Engineering Aides in World War II 
under the ESMWT (Engineering, Science, Management 
War Training) program of the U.S. Office of Education 


. at a cost of millions to industry, colleges and universi- 


ties; the taxpayer. It was the most carefully devised pro- 
gram of selection, training and placement. It closed in 1945 
—a short seven years ago. “Where are the girls of yester- 
day?” 


No doubt most of them are at home, bringing up the new 


generation. What about the others not so blessed? A small 
proportion have continued in the field, either as students for 
a full engineering degree or as workers. If one-in-ten were 
found to be available and willing to return to the fold, would 
we consider a reactivation of that program a good invest- 
ment? Could the ten percent be restored to their earlier use- 
fulness by means of refresher courses? 


“They would be beyond recall” in the judgment of one 


of the prime movers of the ESMWT courses. To modify 
that judgment with the reminder that the atomic age entered 
as the war ended, does not minimize the incidence of waste 
of some of our human resources. 


When the statistical young woman of 35, whose 2.7 chil- 


dren are all in school, begins to look for a vocational interest 
with which to fill the second half of her lifetime, what does 
she find herself up against ? 


. 


The community in which she lives may boast no voca- 
tional schools; offer no adult education or refresher 
courses. 
Professional schools set an arbitrary age limit of 40 for 
new entrants. 
Part-time jobs are for the unskilled or for those with 
skills developed in earlier full-time work experience. 
Employers cannot afford the time or money for training 
part-timers. 
Agencies and advertisements reflect the employers’ search 
for youth and beauty by setting 35 as the maximum age 
for hiring and rehiring women workers. 

When the nurses’ organizations in New York City raised 


the forty-year limit for training and hospitals offered re- 
fresher courses and part-time jobs for those wishing to be- 
come active in their profession again, what happened? In 
one short month, they received 1406 applications from 
women who wished to become registered nurses, practical 
nurses and nurses’ aides. 





Need it be emphasized that this in-and-out status—the in- 
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constancy of women in the labor force—tends to depres 
wages, block advancement, reduce seniority and prevent equal 
pay for equal work? 


The Dual Job 


Most women in the labor force, no matter what their 
marital status, are members of a household in which ¢ 
participate, if they do not carry the full load of housework 
and other family responsibilities. They carry a dual job— 
one inside and one outside the home. 

Every time a housewife takes on a paid job outside he 
home, she has to make a radical adjustment in her home and 
family life. Every time she has to leave a paid job becaug 
she finds it makes her neglect her family, the national eg. 
nomic cash register rings up a bill of costs to the employe 
for training her and her replacement; to her family for the 
loss of her income and to the taxpayer who foots the }il] 
when relief agencies have to take over the children so tha 
their mother may continue to earn to support them. 

The difficulties of carrying the dual job was the principal 
cause of the high rate of absenteeism and turnover am 
women engaged in war production. It ranged from 60 to 
120%, according to the National Industrial Confereng 
Board. Sometimes the quits exceeded the hires in a given day 
or week. In-plant problems were far less difficult to handle, 
according to a report to the War Manpower Commission 
from 16,600 plants employing four million women. An office 
memorandum on this unpleasant subject was labelled in le 
ters two inches high: THE NUMBER ONE HEA&p. 
ACHE. 

What measures were used to reduce the ache? They 
ranged from the old-fashioned remedies of a large surplus of 
extra workers on call to fill the vacancies, to every modem 
personnel device known to management. They engaged 
women counsellors to cooperate with foremen to adjust 
women to unaccustomed jobs; jobs to unaccustomed women, 
Industry did more than its share in combining forces with 
public and private agencies to provide child care centers and 
other community facilities to ease the worker-homemakers 
burden of responsibilities ; to obtain better housing and tran 
portation ; to keep stores and banks open at least one evening 
a week; to get allocations for home laundry equipment; to 
provide some cooked food services; some means of family 
recreation. Against the heaviest odds of pressure to keep the 
production schedule; of lack of funds and especially of citizen 
lethargy, such valiant efforts in a few instances reduced the 
rate of absenteeism and turnover even below that of the men 
—notably so in the Todd Shipyards—that Eveless Eden be 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

But the supply of such facilities never even approximated 
the demand. There were accommodations in Federally sub 
sidized child care centers, under the Lanham Act, for only 
seven out of every 1000 children, two to four years old, of 
working mothers. Funds to maintain them in all but a few 
states, as well as from the U.S. Government, stopped after 
the emergency. But the emergency did not stop. 

Only four major cities have publicly supported day care 
programs—New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and Hartford, 
according to a recent study of the Children’s Bureau. The 
New York City program is the largest and yet it provide 
after-school services for only 3,715 of its pre-school children 
and 1,381 children of school age. Only two states supply 
funds for day care facilities: California and Massachusetts 
The effectiveness of the former is hampered by the “meats 
test”. Because their mothers earned more than the maximum 
set (many of them in defence production) 4000 children, 
within six months were refused admission to day care centers 
More than half a million mothers have gone to work it 
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defense plants since the start of the war in Korea. The hir- 
ing of mothers is proceeding without much consideration of 
the welfare of their children, according to a survey of nine 
cities in five states made by the Child Welfare League of 
America. Applications for admission to day care centers have 
risen from 10% in Atlanta to 100% in Denver and 166% 
in Lowell, Massachusetts. The appropriations to cities in 
that New England state is $2500 per year in partial support 
of a day care program. There have been few takers. 

The State of Washington and the District of Columbia 
withdrew public support for such services in 1951. 

In efforts to reduce the high rate of absenteeism and turn- 
over, one important factor was overlooked—the adjustment 
of the home—its housework and family responsibilities—to 
the job. But in the last three months of the war, several 
plants in far western states adapted a program devised by the 
Home Economics Division of the U.S. Office of Education 
to render such services to the war worker with the dual job 
by adding a Home Counselor to the personnel staff. Some- 
times she was on industry’s payroll; sometimes on that of 
the local Board of Education. Despite the brief duration of 
the program, its results were declared “most satisfactory”. 

The Government has issued a new edition of this Home 
Counselor program, showing in great detail how it can be 
carried out under the tri-partite cooperation of government, 
industry and the community. Nowhere have I been able to 
discover an employer who has adopted it. I have discussed 
it with at least a dozen personnel managers of large indus- 
trial firms as well as some top executives. They all agree 
it is an excellent suggestion and might be well worth trying 
“IF and WHEN we have to”. One of these executives, 
who had evidently suffered terribly from that “No. 1 head- 
ache” declared, “Short of war, we won’t do anything of the 
kind . . .” and, looking at me with a steely eye, added, 
“AND YOU DON’T WANT WAR, DO YOU ?” 

Of course, I don’t want war. But I do keep looking for 
its moral equivalent that will make us look upon women and 
children as one of our primary resources worthy of a thor- 
ough conservation program on their own account. 


The Older Woman Worker 


Although the same economic and social forces play upon 
women as upon men, there are a number of factors which 
should make the status of women in the labor force a subject 
for special consideration. Upon examination, many of these 
factors may prove to be unfounded assumptions, mere preju- 
dice or subconscious fears. 

Take the factor of age, for instance. These are the facts: 

The mean age (no slurs on her disposition intended) of 
the woman worker in the United States is 37 years. 

But since, as I have pointed out earlier, women are con- 
sidered “aged” (like a horse—not worth the hire) at 35, by 
so many employers, the U.S. Department of Labor lists her 
as an “older” worker at 45—an age the psychologists con- 
sider her “prime”. Men don’t age until they are 55. 

The greatest increase of women workers in the last decade 
is to be found in the 45-54 age group. One-third of the 
woman labor force—i.e., six out of eighteen million of them 
—are 45 years plus. 

Half the women 65 years and over; one-third, 55-64, 
work part-time. 

In April 1951, women 45 and over had regained the high 
rate of participation of the war years, while that of men in 
this age group declined. These figures continue a long-time 
trend, according to the Occupational Outlook Summary is- 
sued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March of this year. 
In the first half of this century, the percentage of older 





women workers rose from 12 to 22 percent; that of men 
declined from 84 to 75 percent. “The decline in the rate for 
men and the relative ability in the rate for women, 65 and 
over, are particularly significant,” this report points out, “in 
view of the increase of these two groups in the population 
between 1900 and 1950: persons 65 and over increased four- 
fold in number and their proportion in the total population 
doubled.” 

A report on the work experience of men and women issued 
by the Bureau of the Census in December 1951, shows that 
although only 14 percent (ane in seven) women, as compared 
with 25 percent men had worked for the same employer con- 
tinuously for the past ten years, the proportion of women 
workers in the manufacture of durable goods (2,500,000) 
who had acquired their jobs during the war, exceeded that 
of men. May this, too, be scored up for them as evidence of 
their stability? And this ?— 

In the top age-brackets (45-65 years and over) women 
have worked at their current jobs on an average of four to 
five years; the young ones, under 34, less than two years; 
those 35-44, a little over three years. 

AND YET ... in this day of the highest peacetime em- 
ployment in the history of the United States, the level. of 
unemployment among older women workers is higher than 
ever before. Forced by the rising cost of living and their 
strong desire not to be dependent upon their young families, 
they are entering the labor market more rapidly than they 
are being absorbed. 

The predominant reason for this stems from the fact that, 
having been the in-and-outers of the labor market, they have 
NOT HAD AN OPPORTUNITY TO ACCUMU- 
LATE SKILLS. The largest concentration of older women 
workers is in the poorly paid, unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

And when they have developed skills in their green and 
salad days, as in clerical fields—one of our most acute short- 
ages, today—they find themselves unwanted now. Half the 
office workers are under 25; only a fifth over 45. 

Women not now in the labor force—particularly those 
over 45—are THE LARGEST GROUP IN OUR 
LABOR RESERVE. We shall need them in increasing 
numbers as our defense production accelerates. We need 
those with skills that can be “restored” to lift acute short- 
ages right now. 

What do all these facts and figures concerning the older 
woman worker add up to? Futility and frustration and eco- 
nomic dependence for the women; a flagrant waste of a large 
part of our work-potential due to the inconsistency of our na- 
tional labor policy—or total lack of one—on the utilization 
of womanpower. 

To remedy this serious and confused situation is a simple 
matter of applying some common sense and a most compli- 
cated matter of changing attitudes. 

Isn’t it just plain common sense, since more women over 
37 than under 37 are in the labor force, that we raise the 
hiring age-limit to 45 and consider women as well as men 
as “younger workers” until, they, too, reach 55? When they 
vote, get married or pay the income tax, we don’t discrim- 
inate against them for their age—then, WHY, when they 
want to work? (Psychoanalysts suggest it may be “the 
mother-image” men don’t want around where they work!) 

And, since we face such acute shortages in clerical, tech- 
nological and other fields, might we not lift them consider- 
ably by such simple means as refresher courses; turning the 

part-timers into full-time workers by adding a few hours to 
their schedules, if they want to, and by creating short-shifts 
in order to capitalize on the skills and work experience of 
women who wish to ease off from full-time employment? 
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SoME CURRENT ATTITUDES ON THE UTILIZATION 
OF WoOMANPOWER 


Men are ambivalent. As employers they want women who 
work for them NOT to get married; as husbands, they do 
not want their wives to work for any other man. They rec- 
ognize the waste in training when their secretaries leave 
them to be married, but not when their wives abandon a 
lucrative job or profession to become “unpaid family labor” 
for them. 

Even some of the most enlightened employers, whose per- 
sonnel policies are of the highest order, express such am- 
bivalence in their company procedures by: dismissal for mar- 
riage or pregnancy; granting no maternity leave; setting an 
age limit for hiring or rehiring; preferments for executives 
whose wives are not employed outside their homes; refusing 
to make concessions on time schedules for part-time workers. 
(They might change their attitude about the latter when 
they realize that the Bureau of the Census and the Women’s 
Bureau in their reports define part-time as “less than 35 
hours a week”. They might then discover that many of their 
employees are already working part-time on a full-time sal- 
ary, what with trips to the powder-room; the water cooler 
and the snack bar.) 

Although the traditional attitude in the United States is 
that the husband and wife are partners in the business of 
raising a family, the fundamental basis of our social security 
laws is that the wife is the dependent of her husband (in 
Great Britain, they are considered ‘‘a team’). Therefore, 
if she has earned money in a covered occupation, she receives 
benefits either from her own credits as an earner or as a 
wife, by reason of her husband’s earnings . . . whichever is 
the higher. Never both—no matter how many years she 
may have carried a dual job. (There may be idea there for 
the husbands and fathers who assume so much of the house- 
work and the care of the children, these days!) 

The rising economic independence of a third of the women 
in our country is already posing some more troublesome 
questions for the administrator of these laws: Is the invalid 
husband, supported by his working life, entitled to benefits 
from his wife’s earnings? Is society, which wants women to 
stay at home and take care of the children, going to find her 
eligible for unemployment insurance if she quits her job and 
refuses to take another whose hours and distance from her 
home interfere drastically with her family life ? 

Some State laws on unemployment insurance place restric- 
tions on marriage, pregnancy—even family responsibilities. 
Recognizing such inequity, Edward A. Connell, Unemploy- 
ment Commissioner of the State of Connecticut, made an 
historically important decision in September 1951 to grant 
compensation to a mother while she sought a job that would 
let her see her children off to school and get dinner for them 
at night. “Any measures designed to lighten her double 
burden of work,” he declared, ‘“‘are in the national interest.” 

Here is a champion of the working woman, after my 
heart! Imagine, then, my sorrow when I learned that he 
had been replaced by a Republican AND that the case is 
being appealed. 

We hear less and less nonsense about women working for 
pin money or mink coats, as more and more households are 
caught in the inflationary spiral. But the assumption is still 
there that every woman could be a full-time homemaker if she 
wanted to be . . . and that every husband can afford to sup- 
port her in a manner the advertisers would wish her to be. 
This assumption is being maintained not only by the adver- 
tisers but by the mass media they support. As they create 
the illusion this is the best of all possible worlds because “it 
is so full of a number of things’, they seem quite unaware 
of the fact that their constant creation of more and more 


—, 


wants forces women out from the home to make the dollar, 
with which to satisfy these wants. 

So skillfully do the women’s pages and magazines radi 
and TV create this illusion that they cause a blind see; 
our legislators, educators and guidance counselors, pq 
priations for women and children are invariably blocked |, 
that almost meaningless slogan: ““Woman’s place js in th 
home”. And our young women are lulled into a dreay 
world where electricity, the handmaiden, does all the house. 
work and TV takes care of the children. On but a fe 
campuses do they learn that the home no longer Promises th 
security it once gave; that because a woman marries he 
must be prepared to be an exceptionally well organiag 
human being who can carry two full-time jobs at once 
need be. 1 

There is a special group of attitudes militating againg, 
consistent labor policy for women to which I wish to cal 
your attention. These grow out of the fact that women ap 
the in-and-outers of the labor force. This is an “econogj. 
blessing”’ some spokesmen for industry and government Point 
out. “It makes you women more acceptable,” a woman ep. 
ployer sought to console a group of business women qp. 
plaining about their lack of advancement. “If you were; 
constant in the labor force—if men didn’t know you wou 
some day leave to raise a family, you may be sure they’ 
tighten up the discriminations against you. It is your goo 
luck you aren’t a constant threat to their advancement,” 

The reserve supply is where women must be kept as a cop. 
stant, two minor officials of the Human Resources Division 
of the National Security Resources Board explained to » 
with great patience. “Numbers and marital status (ie, 
being unencumbered by husbands and families) are more ip. 
portant than skills and work experience women may hy 
to offer.” 

During the war, these young men and thousands of en 
ployers had found out that you can take housewives out 
the labor reserve, train them on the job; use them as loy 
as you need and send them back home when the need is pax, 
Quantity, during the war, was more important than quality, 
If it remains so—what price vocational training and higher 
education for women? 


The Social Lag—PLUS 


These are some of the attitudes that make up the sod 
lag inevitable when such drastic changes in the status 
women take place as in the last decade. Besides the usu 
social lag that occurs when society has not caught up with tk 
facts of life, we have to contend with this deliberate dete. 
mination not to face them . .. with the great illusion the 
the American woman has no problems that press for soli 
tion... that there are no threats to the social values 
all want to preserve, such as: the American standard of li 
ing; the physical and mental and spiritual well-being o 
mothers and fathers and children; the family as a unit ia 
family relations; as community members; the balanced rez 
tion of housekeeping to homemaking; the quality of work- 
in the home, on the job, in the schoolroom. 

“Manpower will embrace womanpower,” officials of th 
War Manpower Commission assured us. But when reques 
from its Women’s Advisory Committee for action on s 
problems received little attention, Miss Margaret Hickey 
Chairman, often found herself forced to question their go! 
intentions. 

Current studies of manpower problems so far seem tole 
concentrating on the military man. Studies on the consent 
tion of human resources are similarly concerned with th 
causes underlying the rejection of draftees or the utilizati# 
of superior brainpower—male. Women will come use 
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their surveillance, I am assured —‘“‘in the unforeseeable 
future”. al ; i 

“The superiority of our resources is meaningful only when 
the resources are put to work,” The author of that profound 
gatement, Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Director of the Project on the 
Conservation of Human Resources at Columbia University, 
is most sympathetic about the “mammoth problems confront- 
ing our society, related to the education, training, utiliza- 
tio—above all, the happiness—of women whose problems 
of adjustment are complicated perhaps even beyond those of 
men.” But he sees no way of getting a “leverage” on the 
women’s problems—‘not until the pressures become too 

r. 

ga great must the explosion be? 

Are we not like the visitors to Yellowstone Park, standing 
ground Old Faithful, waiting for him to go into action? 
Fascinated we watch for something to happen, listening to 
his threats and grumblings. When the spouting begins, we 
step back to safety from the splash of the geyser and gaze 
upon its wonders. After the grumbling, the explosion and 
the splash are done, we go home. 


We Must Face the Facts 


“Facts do no threaten; they operate,””» Woodrow Wilson 
cautioned us. We all know the facts. We know what threats 
to our cherished value of home life are closing in on us. But 
deploring the fact that 1,700,000 women with children under 
school age are in the labor force does not alter the fact that 
there they are! Instead of helping to lift their burden by 
supplying community facilities and services to care for their 
children that their minds may be eased at their jobs, we pile 
a burden of guilt on them by quoting the psychiatrists on 
the duty of mothers . . . and the dire results of neglect. 

We need more facts. We need to find out how much the 
working mother does neglect her children, in comparison 
with the full-time homemaker. The few control studies in 
this area all show that the factor of the outside job isn’t 
as important as the quality of loving and homemaking she 
provides for her children. It is not the physical presence so 
much as the understanding and feeling of security she can 
give them. But who reads these studies? And who reads 
the glorification of the little woman who is always there 
when the children want her ? 

We need to know how women who have carried a dual 
job for many consecutive years have managed to do so. How 
did they streamline their housework; get cooperation from 
husbands and children ? 

We need a compendium of company policies (the unwrit- 
ten ones, too!) regarding the utilization of womanpower. 


Industry 


We need an “occupational map” to show which lend them- 
selves best to family life; to maintain vocational continuity ; 
to part-time opportunities. We need to study the probabili- 
ties in a woman’s life that we may guide our girls to the frui- 
tion of a life-career, in which each phase is one of fulfillment 
of her many goals as wife, mother, citizen, worker. 

And while we are learning these things, we must share 
our knowledge with the people who must help us carry them 
out—especially in the community that it may accept and 
adjust to the changing patterns of family life which the fac- 
ing of facts produces. 


And in Conclusion 


The American way of life presupposes choices and the 
acceptance of the responsibilities produced by those choices. 
If industry, therefore, is going to hire homemakers, it will 
have to face the consequences to the American family of so 
doing. If the Government wants to launch a $56 billion 
defense program and tax the people to finance it, is it not 
the better part of wisdom to allocate funds to enable women 
workers to maintain their self-respect by supporting them- 
selves and their dependents without recourse to other public 
funds? (One-fifth of the Nation’s working women are heads 
of families. Their median income is less than $2000.) 

In matters regarding the welfare of mothers and children, 
we are far behind some of the foreign countries to whom we 
give vast sums under the Mutual Security Act “to help 
people to help themselves”. The United States is almost 
alone among the major industrial nations (and some minor 
ones) making NO special financial provisions for the needs 
of children through some form of allowances. In Great 
Britain “mothers and babies are the privileged persons’, ac- 
cording to Miss Nancy Adams, Chief Woman Officer of the 
British Trades Union Congress. In Japan maternity benefits 
and equal pay were written into their laws by our governors 
there. 

How much longer can we expect the family to make all 
the adjustments to the rapid changes in our economy and our 
social customs? When will we come to realize that, in the 
last analysis, children are the victims of our near-sighted pol- 
icies—that shortages in protective measures for them are as 
crucial as steel or engineering manpower ? 

“We cannot subordinate the pursuit of individual welfare 
to crisis demands,” Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, declares stoutly when she appears before Con- 
gress. But it is not Congress alone that needs to hear this 
succinct reminder that the home and the family are still the 
hub of our universe. Their welfare is the tri-partite respon- 
sibility of government, industry, and the community. THAT 
MEANS ALL OF US. 


and the Armed Forces 


THE DUAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
By LT. GEN. E. W. RAWLINGS, Headquarters Air Material Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


Delivered to Graduates of Field Economic Mobilization Course, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Columbus, Ohio, 
June 27, 1952 


HIS invitation to speak to you today was a most 
i one to me. It is all too seldom in these press- 

ing times that we partners, industry and Armed 
Forces, can take time out for a thoughtful assessment of 
where we are going together and why. 


You Have Been Askep To View THE Broap ScENE 


You have just completed a very concentrated course in 


our dual responsibilities for the security of the nation and 
the peace of the family of nations of which it is a part. 
You have been asked to step out of your properly specialized 
roles and take in as broad a scene as possible. Just as we 
have gradually learned that the United States cannot exist 
economically or defensively as an island unto itself—so we 
have discovered that the soldier and the industrialist are 
inseparably integrated parts of a whole which includes 
worldwide economics and statesmanship. 
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DANGER OF THE “Stop-Gap” VIEWPOINT 


In my particular job of monitoring the production and 
purchase of national airpower, i am very close to the daily 
workings of the industry-Air Force relationship. I see it in 
a sense with its “hair down,” a daily round of problems and 
improvisations—as most of you undoubtedly do also in your 
regular positions or assignments. There is a very real 
danger of loss of perspective in such a viewpoint. You 
begin after a time to see only your last step and the one 
immediately ahead. You become a stop-gap thinker and 
planner constantly patching up emergencies. 

The great value of a course such as you have just com- 
pleted is the broadened viewpoint, the corrected sense of 
direction which it gives. We all need that from time to 
time or we get to be a little like the chicken hypnotized 
by a chalk line. 


Witt Give Some EXxAmMpPLes OF ARMED Forces— 
INDUSTRY TEAMWORK 


I understand that you would like to have from me today 
some idea of how Armed Forces-industry teamwork looks 
in action from where we sit at Air Material Command. 
I trust you will bear with me if I widen the scope of my 
remarks somewhat to include also some reflections on the 
overall job and situation in general which seem to me to 
warrant continued study and consideration from all of us. 


NATIONAL SECURITY DEPENDENT UPON INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


The great objective of all our efforts today, of course, 
is national security. There was a time when our continent 
could stand more or less as a walled fortress, when mobiliza- 
tion was almost as simple as rallying a group of Minute 
Men, each with his own flintlock, and all alliances with the 
outside world could honestly be dismissed as undesirable 
“foreign entanglements.” That time is long since passed. 
The Air Age has literally blasted the roof off the world’s 
snug geographical compartments. National security today is 
dependent upon international security. We are not given 
the choice of whether to be or not to be a part of the whole. 
Our only choice is whether we shall act or be acted upon, 
assume the initiative in the defensive mobilization of the 
free world or take the inevitable consequences of losing it. 


Our Prope ArE Not Divivep CONCERNING THE 
FINAL GOAL 


I do not think there is any doubt in the minds or wills of 
the American people as to which: path to take. We are 
devoting a great portion of our income and energies to the 
build-up of national and international security. We differ 
at points as to the exact means of acheving this. The noise 
of our differences tends, perhaps, to mislead other nations,— 
and sometimes even our own people—into the belief that 
we are a house seriously divided. But there is a vast 
difference between fundamental disagreement concerning the 
end to be accomplished and divergence of opinion as to the 
best means of accomplishing it. 


Basic Points oF AGREEMENT ON MEANS TO ACHIEVE IT 


Even on the question of means there is a certain basic 
working unity of thought. I believe that we are all fairly 
well agreed, for instance, upon what I might call the four 
foundation pillars of national security: first, an adequate 
military force commensurate with a sound economy; second, 
an effectively mobilized economic potential; third, sound 
statesmanship; and fourth, a well-informed and straight 
thinking American public. 


ee 


THis COURSE AND youR WorK VITALLY Concerngp 


With at least three of these your course here and the 
work to which you are about to return are vitally concerned 
The Armed Forces and industry must work together as g 
team to achieve the adequate military forces backed by a 
healthy depth of economic mobilization which are prime 
essentials for national security. We must produce the 
materiel for military strength and insure the full develop. 
ment of production resources that can be relied upon for 
continued consistent production. 


THE “Five M’s” oF PRoDUCTION 


Production itself is a complex of an infinite variety of 
factors. They might be crystallized as the five M’s, Man. 
agement, Manpower, Material, Machines and Money, 
Properly utilized these can spell prompt, efficient and ade 
quate mobilization. Badly handled, either by government 
or industry, they can result in confusion, waste and vulnera- 
bility to defeat by our enemies. Since the early days of 
World War II we have discovered increasingly that thes 
elements are a kind of Esperanto of mobilization, the lap. 
guage which both military and civilian must study and up. 
derstand if our common effort is to succeed. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN MIND BASICALLY ALIKE 


Oddly enough, in view of the widely prevalent idea that 
there is some mysterious and inevitable difference between 
the military and the civilian mind, our experience in the 
Industrial College has indicated that, given the same prob- 
lems, we both arrive at about the same solutions in ap. 
proximately the same ways. The nature of our jobs may 
differ, but not, per se, the nature of our thinking. Where 
our approaches or resources are different, our efforts can 
often complement each other for far more effective results 
than either of us could achieve alone. In short, we 
have a naturally sound basis for the most fruitful kind of 
partnership. 


Two Groups aT W-P AFB For MoBILizATION PLANNING 


At my present headquarters at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton we have two separate and yet closely 
integrated groups devoted to industrial mobilization plan- 
ning. The Production Resources Division of the Directorate 
of Procurement and Production is a long-established part 
of the Air Material Command Mission. Working with 
and through it now are personnel of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Resources Agency, a joint Army-Navy-Air Force 
Marine agency which is still unique in our mobilization 
picture. They are established to channel available resources 
to industry, to meet the combined requirements of all the 
military services. The essence of their job is to insure that 
the individual services do not make conflicting demands upon 
industry, beyond available resources. They inventory ma 
terial resources, allocate them within industry and make 
detailed adjustments between requirements of the individual 
services. To put it briefly they exist to keep us people in 
the service from unconsciously cutting each other’s throats 
in the squeeze for materials and, incidentally, from asking 
industry to accomplish the impossible with resources which 
just aren’t there. 


More EXAMPLES THAN TIME 


From the myriad examples of military-industry teamwork 
which constitute the work of these two mobilization plat- 
nins activities it is a little difficult to fairly choose only 4 
few representative examples. I should like to mention, 
however, one team play which is still very fresh in my mind. 
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\LUMINUM INcot A MILESTONE IN THE PARTNERSHIP 


The day before yesterday in Seattle, Washington, I saw 
“yqveiled” at the Kaiser Aluminum plant an outsize ingot 
if metal which had a significance far beyond its size, ap- 
pearance OT physical properties. It was a symbol of the 
Armed Forces-Industry partnership for production, a mile- 
gone that should have had carved on it somewhere the old 
uism, “I wo heads are better than one.” 


BACKGROUND OF COOPERATION ON Heavy Press ProGRAM 


Most of you are undoubtedly familiar with the heavy 
press program which the government has been pushing since 
dortly after World War II. Briefly, the Germans had 
developed certain giant forging and extrusion presses which 
offered great promise for quick, mass production of large 
aircraft and aircraft component sections. The presses them- 
glves were still an unknown quantity to us—a prohibitively 
expensive gamble for private industry in this country, but 
their potentialities for the kind of production we urgently 
need could not be overlooked. 

We therefore established a pilot plant at Adrian, Michi- 
gin, brought over such of the German presses as we could 
gt and made them available to industry for experiment. 
The results so justified our hopes that we are now ordering 
anumber of the big forging and extrusion presses ranging up 
to 75,000 tons pressure, which will enable us to turn out in 
asingle forging operation whole sections of some types of 
planes and components. Even the work done so far indicates 
production savings up to 50% on some parts. This will 
unquestionably climb as we go into mass production of the 
larger sections. The razor thin aluminum wings of some 
of our newest and fastest jets, for instance, must be designed 
to take stresses of supersonic speeds roughly comparable to 
the weight of a diesel engine on each wing tip. One solution 
has been to painstakingly “hog out” these sections from solid 
blocks of aluminum. A far better, cheaper and faster 
answer seems to be the giant presses which could forge them 
from ingots of solid metal in a single massive operation. 


THE INGoT OBSTACLE 


One major obstacle had become increasingly apparent, 
however, in our pilot work. Ordinary aluminum ingots of 
the size required for the presses could not withstand the 
tremendous pressures to which they were subjected between 
the stamping dies. They broke down metallurgically, de- 
veloped flaws which fatally weakened the finished forgings. 
We began to wonder if we would have anything worth feed- 
ing into the presses by the time they were built. 


INDUSTRY SEEMS TO HAVE SoLveED IT 


Yesterday it looked as if industry had come through with 
its contribution to the line drive, an ingot that can really 
take it, without losing its structural strength. To us it 
looked like a pretty wonderful hunk of metal. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDUSTRY TO THE PROGRAM 


A number of other members of industry, of course, have 
contributed to other phases of the program to add to the 
pool of working information on the presses. They are 
building up gradually a body of operating techniques which 
will enable us to put the new presses to work with maximum 
eflectiveness as soon as they come through. ‘The heavy 
press program is still in its infancy, and there are plenty 
of headaches before us yet. Yesterday at Wright-Patterson 


Air Force Base a group of about 100 contractors representing 
the foundry industry of America met to come to grips with 
another of them—the problem of providing the immense 
castings for construction of our half billion dollar big press 
order. The size of the castings required—some of them up 
to 250,000 pounds in weight—is a severe test of our foundry 
facilities. But we are laying out the blueprints of the 
projected presses and saying in effect, “What part of it 
can you handle?” Between them, the big and the small, 
they will somehow get us those castings. Time and team- 
work have never let us down yet. 


‘TEAMWORK FOR THE FULLEST UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Another typical example of the mutually profitable alliance 
between industry and the military, which occurs to me is 
current work being done on full utilization of resources, 
particularly manpower. 


Our EVALUATION OF MANPOWER Has CHANGED 


The value placed upon manpower in the industrial picture 
has undergone a radical change since our industrial begin- 
nings. Many of the evils of our original industrial revolu- 
tion sprang from the fallacious belief that machines had 
superseded men. We are sadder and wiser on that score 
today. We have discovered that every time we increase the 
capabilities of a machine, we: increase proportionately our 
requirements for manpower to produce and operate it—in 
quality, if not in quantity. The B-36, for example, can 
perform far beyond the limits of the B-29. But the pro- 
duction of electronic components for the B-36 alone requires 
as many inplant hours as did the building of the entire B-29. 
Producers of World War II aircraft estimated that they 
required about one engineer to every 22 employees, in- 
cluding production personnel. That ratio has now risen 
to about one engineer per eight employees. The complexity 
of our weapons, much as we may struggle to keep it down, 
makes qualified manpower more than ever a key factor in 
production. At first glance, guided missile testing would 
seem to represent the zero point of the human element. 
Actually its whole result is dependent upon the men who 
never get off the ground. An average test flight of one 
missile type yields about 2,000,000 telemetered data points. 
Electronics computors and simulators can sift these down to 
about 5000. At that point the machines have all reached 
their limits and manpower must take over for the final 
analysis and action. 


NUMERICALLY THE ENEMY HAS THE EpGE IN MANPOWER 


We know today that manpower is one of the most vital 
variables of our mobilization potential. The United States 
and the free countries of Europe have a total population of 
about 425,000,000 people. Communism can muster, by 
choice or force, some 800,000,000. In many resources, steel, 
power, coal, the united free nations have a natural advan- 
tage. In manpower the sheer weight of numbers is against 
us and we must rigorously conserve all the human wealth 
available to us. 


Our MANPOWER UTILIZATION SURVEY 


A little over three years ago Air Force industrial mobiliza- 
tion personnel began a program of surveys on utilization of 
industrial manpower throughout the major aircraft indus- 
tries. The program is now firmly established, with mobile 
trouble-shooting survey teams and permanent consultants in 
each of the six Air Procurement districts of Air Material 
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Command throughout the country. It was developed with 
the active sponsorship and assistance of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Aircraft Industries Association. 
Industry has been enthusiastic in availing itself of the 
opportunity for an objective diagnosis of production ills. 


THE OBJECTIVE VIEWPOINT 


The teams go into plants only upon the request of industry 
itself, operate from a purely neutral viewpoint, taking no 
sides in any differences which may exist between labor and 
management. Utilization surveys have been standardized to 
chart the cause and effect of such production sappers and 
idle machines, personnel hoarding and pirating, excessive 
turnover of personnel, problems of employee community 
relations, etc. Teams have found that excessive employee 
turnover, for instance, can often be solved or improved 
through adequate exit interviews and records which will 
enable management to put its finger on definite trouble 
factors and take action. So simple a matter as unnecessarily 
complicated and drawn out hiring procedures in one instance 
was turning needed personnel away from a plant. In an- 
other, poor production line planning was resulting in idle 
machines and operators. 


ANALYsis May SpoTLiGgHt ouR Own FAvutts 


Usually the remedy is up to industry, once the survey 
has spotlighted the basic difficulty. Occasionally, however, 
our team will discover that the fault lies with the military 
or government side of the partnership. Shortages of mate- 
rials or delayed delivery of government furnished equipment 
may be holding up the show. In those cases, we are alerted 
to do something about it, or the recommendation of the 
team backs industry in negotiations with government agencies 
who can take action to break the bottleneck. Frequently a 
solution worked out by one member of industry can be 
applied with equally good results to the problem of another, 
the military team acting as a kind of exchange for our 
common objective of increased production. 


Everysopy GAINS 


It’s impossible to tell which of us derives the greatest 
benefit from this comparatively small investment of time and 
skills—the Air Force which gets the planes it needs, or the 
industry which finds its path to producing them smoother. 
The ultimate answer, of course, is that everybody gains 
equally—in terms of increased national security. 


TEAMWORK ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF METALLIC 
TITANIUM 


Finally, I think a good example of our joint efforts with 
regard to the materials or production is work now being done 
on development of metallic titanium for aircraft use. 50% 
lighter than stainless steel and 50% stronger, titanium is 
the fourth most plentiful structural metal in the world and, 
—with the possible exception of platinum—the most cor- 
rosive-resistant material known to man. Its extremely high 
melting point of 3140° and non-magnetic quality add to its 
promise for our purposes. The Air Force has for some time 
now been engaged in all-out campaign of information and 
encouragement to industry to explore its possibilities for 
supersonic airframes, jet engines, aircraft components, rock- 
ets, tubing, etc. We are, quite frankly, trying to compress 
into the years when it can do us the most good the develop- 
ment of a new metal which might normally evolve over a 
25 to 50 year period, as did aluminum. 
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Industry has not been slow in running with the ball, 
Numerous companies experienced in such production special 
ties as engines, airframes, etc., are forming, forging, shap 1 
and stamping the metal to find out how well it will live u 
to its promise, what its advantages and limitations are and 
how we can make the best of both. : 


Must Insure THAT TEAMWORK CONTINUES 


Those are only a few of the many instances which | could 
cite you if time allowed. There can be no question that 
unification of the Armed Forces and industry is workin 
that it is helping, steadily and surely, to build strong defeny 
forces and to expand the industrial resources of the nation 
for war—or peace. We must exert every energy to insure 
that it continues to work, that both partners continue to give 
their best efforts and their most enlightened understanding 
to a solution of our common problems. 


THE REcoRD OF AMERICAN Economy 


The productive economy of America has created more 
useful goods, more health, more social advancements, security 
and human happiness than any politico-economic system 
—" by man in his long march through the pageant 
of time. 


CoMMUNISM A New KIND oF THREAT 


In the past our nation has faced many threats—threats 
to the best interests of the American people—challenges from 
nations whose designs spelled danger to American progress~ 
attacks upon American ideals. America has been attacked 
before—but by nations which at Jeast understood and Tecog- 
nized in theory the economic principles of free enterprise, 
They also professed to support the moral principles of 
individual freedom and human dignity. 

The new aggressors take these formerly accepted principle 
as the direct target of their ultimate strategy. World Com. 
munism can succeed only if the very basic tenets of human 
freedom, spiritual recognition and economic opportunity, a 
the Western World knows them, are blotted out by its 
totalitarian concepts. 


We Must SuBMERGE COMPETITIVE DIFFERENCES 
TO Meet It 


Thus, the business and industrial community of America, 
as much as our political leaders or our military forces, is 
on triai for its very life. You civilians or reserves connected 
directly or indirectly with business and industry as the 
producers of America, as the men who make the free enter- 
prise economy a living thing, must, to a great extent, by 
your intelligence, your powers of decision, your determina 
tion and your willingness to submerge individual interest for 
the common good, make the decision as to whether the 
struggle between free men and the Communist threat will 
end in our victory or defeat. We have built up this country 
on the basis of freedom and. opportunity for competition; 
but when faced by a common enemy we must bury our 
competitive differences and join hands as Americans to work 
as a team. We must face as partners, who have learned to 
work together, this struggle for our very survival. 


Our OBLIGATION TO THE THIRD “SILENT” PARTNER 


And we must remember always the very grave burden of 
trust which has been placed upon us, by that third “silent” 
partner, the citizen of the United States, who has given into 
our keeping his money, his life, and his hard-won heritage 
of freedom. : 
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What Decisions Will You Make? 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES TODAY 
By HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, President, The First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered at the 153rd Commencement Exercises of wie ay and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
June 7, 1952 


of the Graduating Class and Ladies and Gentle- 

men: It is a privilege and honor for me to appear 
before you on this important occasion and to participate in 
the 153rd Commencement of this college with its long and 
distinguished record. It is especially pleasing to me to have 
this opportunity to speak to the graduating class, to whom 
my remarks are principally addressed. 

‘One who undertakes to give a commencement address finds 
himself in the situation of the student who had asked his 
professor to review a paper he had written. After having 
read the paper the professor said to the student: “You have 
written much that is good and much that is original. Unfor- 
tunately, that which is good is not original and that which is 
original is not good.” It is likewise difficult in a commence- 
ment address to express thoughts which are both original and 
good. ? 

Those of you who do not have plans for post-graduate 
study are about to enter a world with conditions unparal- 
leled in history. Never before have opportunities for employ- 
ment in industry been more plentiful or have starting sal- 
aries been higher. I cannot help but contrast these condi- 
tions with those that existed at the time of your birth, when 
the world was in the midst of an economic depression. The 
fact that you are here today is a tribute to the courage and 
unselfishness of your parents, and to their faith in the ulti- 
mate future of this great country. 

But there are those who say the employment opportunities 
that exist today are largely the result of a shortage of young 
manpower due to the compulsory military service program. 
Furthermore, they believe that the United States has passed 
its economic maturity. 

You and I need clearly to understand that those who 
preach that America has reached its economic maturity, and 
that there is little to look forward to for young men and 
women, are mistaken prophets of despair. They may say that 
the frontiers are gone, and ask, “Where is there another 
California gold rush? Where is there another Northwest to 
pioneer? Where are there new forests to be cut down, new 
mines te be discovered, new wheat lands to be cultivated, or 
a continent to be spanned with hand-spiked rails and hand- 
riveted locomotives ?” 

Let us, therefore, briefly examine America’s balance sheet 
of achievements and its outlook for the future: 

1. We have created the highest per capita ownership of 
wealth of any nation in the world. Our people have over 
$54 billion in savings accounts. Eighty-three million Amer- 
icans, or over 55 per cent of our population, own over $234 
billion in life insurance. Expressed in other terms, four out 
of five families in the United States now own life insurance. 

2. Of the automobiles in the world, 40 million, or 76 per 
cent, are in this country. Sixty-five per cent of the families 
in the United States own an automobile. This is an average 
of one automobile for every four persons, compared to a 
world average of one for every 450 persons. 

3. Almost every American home has been wired for elec- 
tricity and the number of electric refrigerators, freezers, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, and other electrical house- 
hold appliances is in the tens of millions. 
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4. Over forty million homes have radios, with ninety 
million sets in the United States. We have 3,000 broadcast- 
ing stations, compared to only one station as recently as 1920. 

5. Television is growing at a phenomenal rate, with more 
than 17 million sets in the United States, receiving programs 
telecast from 108 telecasting stations. 

6. Telephones provide a similar story. Almost sixty per 
cent of all the telephones in the world are in this country. 
This means one telephone for every four persons, compared 
to one for every 35 persons in other leading nations. 

7. The United States has 1,116,000 miles of surfaced 
highways and three million miles of highways in all, or al- 
most one-third of the total highway mileage of the world. 

8. We have more home-owners than any other nation, 
with 23 million, or over fifty per cent of all dwellings in the 
United States, owner-occupied. Almost four million Amer- 
ican families also live on farms they own. 

9. Wealth in the form of corporate shares of stock is 
widely held, with about 15 million Americans owning shares 
of stock. 

10. Finally, we have the greatest mass markets for goods 
that the world has ever known, which reflects the steadily 
increasing share American employees have had in the na- 
tional income. 

America’s material wealth is great, and her economic 
progress has been unequaled in history. But she has also 
made significant gains in her cultural and religious life and 
in other ways: 

1. There are over 7,100 public libraries in the United 
States, with more than 110 million volumes. An education 
is just around the corner for every ambitious man and 
woman 

2. Almost one out of every four Americans attended some 
school during the last year. We have 242,000 public schools, 
1,250 universities and colleges, 291 teachers’ colleges, and 
25,000 public high schools. Today more than 50 per cent of 
all young people finish high school compared to only six per 
cent 50 years ago, and 10 per cent finish college compared to 
only two per cent in 1900. However, the demand for edu- 
cated young men and women has grown even faster. 

3. Seventy-five years ago the average life span of Amer- 
icans was forty years; today it is approximately 68 years. 
There is an approved hospital within twenty to thirty miles 
of 98 per cent of our population. 

4. Although church membership is not necessarily a meas- 
ure of the depth of the spiritual life of the people, it is some 
indication of their evaluation of its importance. Today we 
have the largest church membership in relation to population 
in the history of the nation. 

Our achievements have been great. But the possible ac- 
complishments of the future loom even larger. The truth is 
that we are not as discerning of today’s greater opportunities, 
because they are not so obvious as the fertile lands and the 
vast forests of the past. The only green pastures many of us 
now see are those belonging to our neighbor, and we envy 
him them. We need a new and clearer view of the road 
ahead. 

Today science, industry, research are the great doors to 
the new frontiers of national expansion. The automobile, 
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with its affiliated industries and its highways, has been as 
great a frontier as the Louisiana Purchase. It has employed 
millions of people, billions in capital, put countless men into 
business for themselves and brought the luxury of kings to 
almost every American home. The master frontiersman in 
America was not Daniel Boone. It was Thomas Edison. 
With Edison there have been a whole army of inventors, 
educators, doctors, scientists who have opened vast frontiers. 
Electricity, better automobiles, the Diesel engine, air-condi- 
tioning in homes and businesses, new plastics, jet passenger 
planes, atomic energy, color television, important new ad- 
vances in the whole field of medicine, these are some of the 
forces that will go marching on. Frontiers? They are un- 
locked today as in the past by the key which bears the seven 
magic words: “Render a service and earn a reward.” Where 
there has been one opportunity in the past, there are count- 
less opportunities now. 

Looking briefly ahead, electronic controls will in many 
cases replace mechanical controls. Fantastic synthetic substi- 
tutes for present clothing materials are already in the market- 
place. More than half of our major highways are over fif- 
teen years of age, and many of them built in the 1920’s are 
entirely inadequate. Since 1940 alone, passenger cars and 
trucks have increased from 32 million to 48% million. Our 
present highways are in many instances unable to meet the 
demands of this traffic. 

Our population is increasing much faster than the census 
authorities had expected. We already have as many people 
now as it was anticipated we would have in 1965, with an 
estimated increase in this decade alone of 24 million persons 
—a whole nation in itself of 24 million people to be clothed, 
housed and fed. Substantial increases in expenditures for 
schools, hospitals, water supply systems and highways are 
inevitable. 

Over $2% billion is being spent annually on research to- 
day, and the number employed in research has increased 500 
per cent in approximately twenty years. American industry 
has poured billions of dollars into plant and equipment to 
provide new and better products. 

The American system of free enterprise has brought to our 
people the highest standard of living ever known to any na- 
tion in history, but the future of that system will depend 
upon the quality of leadership which you men can and must 
provide. Mark this statement well—it is no idle Commence- 
ment Day platitude. The future of this country and indeed 
of the world will be shaped by decisions which you will make 
as you progress in life. You must develop the ability to make 
up your minds. If you are to lead, you must make decisions 
for yourself. . 

The ability to make up your mind—to quit straddling— 
to decide—is unquestionably one of the earmarks of greatness 
in men and women. It means the ability to choose between 
the wise and the foolish, the safe and the unsafe, the sound 
and the unsound, the good and the bad, the beautiful and the 
ugly, the virtues and the vulgarities of life. It is, in a large 
measure, the only true test of whether a man is educated, re- 
gardless of how many years he may have spent in college and 
university. 

Every minute and every hour of the day we are con- 
fronted by choices, by decisions. 

How will you use your time today—tonight—tomorrow 
and tomorrow night, and so through the weeks, months and 
years? Of course, you will make the right decisions, the in- 
telligent decisions when it is easy. But, honestly, have you 
the courage to do the right thing, the intelligent thing, when 
it is not popular, when your particular friends are not doing 
it? It is easier not to decide to do something, to let someone 
else do it and then criticize. 

In the last analysis, life is going to be the sum total of the 
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decisions you have made. Nothing more—nothing else, You 
can make it a blind experience or a great adventure, 

What decisions will you make? You will say someting 
when you are confronted with a difficult decision that you 
cannot quite make up your mind. But remember, your life 
will be made up one way or the other. When you fail tp 
decide, you are deciding. There is no such thing as indegj. 
sion. Life gets made up. Life gets lived one way or the 
other. The real leader first gets the facts of an existing sity 
ation, and critically analyzes how the situation will probably 
develop if nothing is done. If the probable development jg 
unsatisfactory, he considers further what can and mug he 
done to bring about a satisfactory development, or avert , 
probable disaster. 

Men do not get and keep positions of influence or leader. 
ship in business unless they have common sense. If they are 
to justify themselves in their positions of leadership, they 
must ascertain the important facts of the economy aboy 
them, which takes time and hard effort. Then they deter. 
mine their objectives and make careful plans to reach them, 
This takes thinking, and thinking is something most of y 
will do anything to avoid. Emerson once said that the hard. 
est job in the world is to think. 

Great leadership combines imagination with sound think. 
ing. Imagination is the intangible spirit that breathes life 
into hard facts. It brushes aside outworn tradition and prejy. 
dice and replaces them with new ideas, new methods, and 
new procedures. Nothing is more essential to leadership than 
imagination, and yet it must be constructive and balanced, A 
leader treads the high ground between rigid tradition and 
irresponsible dreaming. When a young man links imagin. 
tion with sound thinking, he takes a major step toward sig. 
nificant achievement in life. 

Unfortunately there are few men who have imagination 
and who can think straight, but who seem to lack initiative, 
They lack the impulse, the willingness, and the initiative to 
put their ideas into practice. They fail to act. Once rea 
leadership has thought logically through a problem and ha 
arrived at the conclusion, there is no procrastination, no lack 
of courage and initiative in shouldering heavy responsibility, 
Life then becomes not a »lind experience but a great adven- 
ture. We must never forget that leadership is not play, but 
it offers the great reward of rendering an immeasurable 
service to mankind. 

A university president says that one springtime he was in 
the north of Canada when the frost was breaking up and the 
roads were almost impassable. At one crossroad he saw this 
sign: ‘Take care which rut you choose; you will be in it for 
the next fifty miles.” One would like to say that to every 
young man and woman. Take care the kind of life you 
choose. You will be in it for the next fifty years. Choose to 
live without vision, without courage, without depth and 
breadth and height to your life and it will be simply a blind 
and futile experience. But make those decisions daily that 
give direction, meaning and character to life and it will bea 
great adventure. 

In these closing moments of your academic career as you 
are about to face in life some of the major economic problems 
of our time, I have four great hopes for each of you: 

First, the hope that you are prepared to cope with thes 
problems rather than to retire to the sidelines safe from life's 
dangers. At times this will take all the character and cour 
age you may possess. 

Second, the hope that in college the development of yout 
minds has been accompanied by the development of yout 
hearts. The pages of history are filled with the tragedies of 
men who sought to solve economic problems with developed 
minds and undeveloped hearts. 
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Third, the hope that you will approach each problem, 
garching solely for the truth and not seeking simply to con- 
frm your own preconceived convictions. It is not the busi- 
ness of college-trained 1en and women to be gullible ped- 
lers of every wishful economic panacea that radicals may 
advocate, or to be thoughtless retailers of every stale axiom 
that reactionaries may promote, when the truth abides in 
neither. 

Fourth, and finally, the hope that you have developed a 


sense of values that will not lead you to spend your life in 
quest of achievements that will eventually turn to ashes in 
your mouth. In the court of history, men and women who 
valued force, material gain, and power have lost. The mili- 
tary victories won by the ancient Greeks are only recorded 
by the historian. But the victories won by them in mind and 
spirit, and expressed in truth, great principles, and the build- 
ing of the good society, are immortal. I hope that each ot 
you may keep your mind and heart centered on those death- 
less values that give enduring greatness co mankind. ° 


Responsibilities of Free Communication 


THE QUALITY OF OUR POLITICAL DISCOURSE 
By A. CRAIG BAIRD, Head, Speech Department, State University of Iowa 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, June 6, 1952 


fact about the younger generation of the United 
States is its silence. . . . It does not issue mani- 
festoes, make speeches, or carry posters.” 

This label of silence implies an oncoming race of intimi- 
dated souls or one of disillusioned conformists. Why so? 
The national movement since 1946 for us Americans to 
avoid any taint of radicalism has allegedly kept us all well 
in line. The younger generation, according to this view, 
therefore speak up little and, if at all, in non-commital 
platitudes. 

We hardly agree with this diagnosis or this outlook for 
free and full communication. Both you younger and we older 
generations have probably never been so talkative in pro- 
portion to our millions as we are in 1952. Granted that for 
us marching with posters and distributing manifestoes are a 
bit old fashioned, granted that much of our political talk is 
pretty thin in logic, we Americans, nevertheless, are uninter- 
ruptedly vocal—both over the air and face-to-face. 

And we are to become more so. As in the days of our 
fathers and yet more loudly, we raise our voices on campuses, 
in thousands of community and other clubs, on political 
stumps, and wherever capitalists, laborites, and other occu- 
pational groups gather. 

Witness our debates in Congress and national primaries, 
congressional hearings, our millions of words at the United 
Nations assemblies, the ceaseless parleys with those mysteri- 
ous talkers from beyond the Iron Curtain. Witness our 
other thousands of words for almost a year with those Reds, 
armed to the teeth with verbiage, at Kaesong and Pan- 
munjom. 

Not content with radio, we are blanketing the nation with 
television sets. We are bringing all things to focus with our 
teletypes, telephotos, and films. Our presence and our voices 
we are triumphantly sending over continents and oceans. 
Truly this technological revolution is making our national 
and international living increasingly a matter of communi- 
cation. 

But what of the quality of our political discourse? What 
of the worth of such speaking, writing, and printing? By 
communication I refer to the two-way experience of talk and 
reply. As the Office of War Information put it ten years 
ago, “It is people talking with people.” Whether such two- 
way communication is worth-while must be judged by the 
common-sense of the ideas, the temper of the talkers, and 
the clarity of the words used. The end of such communica- 
tion is not the vocal excellence but the audience decisions 
that will make or break our political progress. 


W E have been told recently that “the most startling 


Obviously the times call for such worthwhile talk and 
reply. As thousands of orators have told us, ours is a gov- 
ernment of talk. For our political system to work without 
constant breakdowns, we must have open and unimpeded 
channels of speech, public assembly, press, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and television. Only thus can we have mature opinion 
and action. 

To keep these channels open and to use them wisely is 
the job of all. We are not suggesting that university gradu- 
ates abandon their pursuit of law, engineering, or other in- 
terests. We do not expect them to become soap box orators, 
columnists, or meet-the-press televisors. But we do expect all 
who have the university stamp to be socially minded, well 
informed on what is going on in Washington and Berlin. We 
do expect them to be articulate in talking and writing and 
to have insight into these things. This we visualize as free 
and universal communication in political service. 

The question is, are these channels of communication un- 
duly blocked today? In many respects, yes! But if we 
assume that these freedoms of speech and press are to con- 
tinue, are the privileges of such free communication wisely 
used? Who, for example, does most of the talking and 
writing? In our talks and scripts have we kept pace with 
the loud speakers and other gadgets? Has the technology of 
communication far outstripped our art here just as our 
atomic and hydrogen bombs may have outstripped our skill 
in knowing what to do with them? Have other people, 
less responsible, cornered the air or the newsprint? If given 
the floor, are we capable of defending ourselves and exposing 
the loose talk of others? 

Do we really understand the human beings with whom 
we think we are communicating? Finally, do we have the 
mental and moral maturity to know and direct wisely the 
great truths we would expound and even fight for? These 
are the questions that concern the public. They also concern 
the universities that have accepted the responsibility for 
training in free communication. 

How shall we make our political talk effective? First, 
we must understand what we are to communicate and why. 
To put it another way: we must have a real motivation 
for such communication. This means that in this age of 
violence we must reaffirm the direct liaison between higher 
education and politics. Harvard and the later colleges— 
some of them occupied by the Red Coats of 1776—were so 
committed. They were more interested in making citizens 
than even in training preachers. ‘They harked back to 
Pericles in his oration on the Athenians who died for Greece 
in that ancient Pelopponesian War. (I quote) “Our citizens 
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attend the public and private duties. They do not allow 
absorption in their various affairs to interfere with their 
knowledge of the state’s. We regard the man who takes no 
part in public affairs not as one who minds his own business, 
but as one who is good for nothing.” 

The later American universities weye likewise decisive 
concerning political education and participation. Woodrow 
Wilson, for example, inaugurated at Princeton fifty years 
ago next October, took as his theme ‘Princeton in the 
nation’s service.” Said he, “Here in America [and his 
illustrations were of political duties] is the high law of duty. 
And every American university must square its standards by 
that law or lack its national title.” 

Such state and national service, may I add, has been the 
dominant aim and glory of our own University. 

But how do the universities in these troubled days fare 
with respect to the execution of free communication? Are 
faculties and graduates living up to these sound political 
traditions? University graduates are charged on every side 
with neglect of their citizenship duties. Alumni research 
seems to support the charge. A-recent best-seller, Have- 
mann and West’s They Went to College, a five-year study 
of some 9,000 selected graduates, concludes that “the old 
grad seems to exert comparativel: little influence on public 
affairs.” 

Faculties have likewise been cliarged—rightly or wrongly 
—with insufficient stress on polit:cal and social problems and 
with neglect of teaching the dis:ussional methods by which 
to solve these controversies. :Student populations, it is 
alleged, have too often been c¢ntent merely to appropriate 
the blocks of knowledge moved ‘toward them. Whatever the 
significance of these charges—and they have been a popular 
form of attacking colleges for many years—it is obvious 
that the higher institution mast do an increasingly better 
job in this direction. If the earners of the classrooms and 
laboratories are to develop latzr public leadership, they must 
attempt to find in these acad»mic haunts and in later com- 
munity education, sufficient motivation to become articulate 
citizens. The contemplative: humanist, for example, must 
learn to do his contemplation in the midst of crowds. All 
must be laymen—that is, atl must share in the solving of 
the community and national questions. 

A second mark of worthivhile communication is that of 
efficient thinking. He who: speaks and writes should do so 
with fact and reason. Ffere again university education 
gives us support. The usiversity furnishes technique for 
ferreting out facts and a methodology for evaluating evidence 
and inference. This is what we mean by efficient thinking. 
The most distinguishing @iaracteristic of a university is at 
this point. It has a ceseless quest for facts and a dis- 
criminating evaluation :of principles, premises, and 
conclusions. ‘ 

If communication is to be more than so many words, 
speakers and writers mgst have this skepticism of mere 
assertion. We must at ‘least reject communication as the 
primitive art of arousingthe emotions. Our purpose in the 
group is at least to put eason rather than emotionalism on 
top. Too many discussigns of military training, steel strikes 
and candidates for presiZential nominations are developed in 
storm clouds of passica. College graduates as well as 
reporters and congressinal investigators must join in the 
search for intelligent answers to intelligent questions. Truly 
the race continues to ibe between public information and 
public confusion. 

As a practitioner off sound thinking in political matters, 
you will also be often zompelled to defend your stand. The 
result of this obligatior: is that you are automatically plunged 
into this almost endless war against bad propaganda. 
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These propagandists, native and foreign, are all about Us, 
Their voices, their films and presses, have never been % 
blatant and sometimes never so beguiling as now. 

On the foreign scene we are confronted by an increasin 
bombardment of half truths, glittering generalities 
lies, name calling and the other familiar manipulatio 
hoodwink the masses. 

Such sheer demagoguery and emotionalism, we hope will 
fall of their own weight. But meantime we need ‘ion 
Americans with sufficient intelligence and familiarity with 
refutational skills to meet fairly Vishinsky and Malik and 
their passionate crew. We need those Americans with suf- 
ficient calmness to supply the facts, an overview of history 
and balanced interpretations. Only thus can we keep the 
record straight. What is the relation of full fledged political 
communication to the threats against freedom of press and 
radio? As a defense against jamming the air? Burning 
books, muzzling educators? For protection against so-called 
character assassination without benefit of judge or jury? 
Certainly to protect ourselves in these areas we will continue 
to invoke such laws and established policies as we can. But 
the real bulwark against these sinister encroachments must 
continue to be public condemnation of them. 

The real not-so-secret weapon against these evils mus 
continue to be the discussion in every nook of every state, 
The real tribunal will be that of the so-called common men 
and women of this century in their informal get-togethers, 
More than this, if adult communication, with its avowed 
aims of orderly solution of problems is to escape the economic 
and political road blocks, each must share with the others 
in mutual thinking and mutual action. 


A third test of effective free communication lies in the 
communicator’s good will. He must have an awareness of 
his audience. He must be sensitive to their attitudes 
traditions, superstitions. When Russians and Americans 
debate in the Security Council on procedural matters or in 
the endless Big Four Conference in Paris, they have done s 
along parallel lines. The bogging down has been due not 
simply to the military and ideological differences. The 
words just don’t transfer the meanings. 

But the problem of conversing with an audience where 
grave issues are at stake is more than a vocabulary difficulty. 
If we would communicate not only with hostile peoples, 
but with more friendly ones next door, we must enter into 
their modes of thinking and living. The communicator, 
to bridge the gap between himself and his auditors or read- 
ers, must be at the bottom a person of good will. 

Good will, we think, is not simply a sentimental slogan 
of our culture. It is a deeply ingrained trait of westem 
civilization. Aristotle, that ancient expounder and teacher 
of sound communication, and still recommended reading for 
all political speakers and w~iters, held that good will was one 
of the three essentials for 2.1yone whose personality would 
count with an audience. 


Aristotle’s man of good will may not be a glib speaker 
or brisk writer. But he has a fellow feeling for the needs 
and ambitions of his auditors or readers. He has high 
respect for their individual and social worth, their capacity 
for understanding and for their good sense in deciding 
problems of peace and war. Thus the man or woman o 
good will proceeds without self glorification to define and 
analyze problems. He at least succeeds in securing 0 
operative thinking in group results. 

Finally, the political speaker or writer has one other esse 
tial. Behind his motive for speaking up, his alliance with 
sound thinking, his good will, lies personal character. Your 
worthwhile speaking and writing must come from men ai 
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omen of character. As Aristotle has it, “We yield a more 
omplete and ready credence to persons of high character. 
~ University faculties of oral and written communication 
ave for centuries stressed this same necessity for personal 
iategrity- If our inevitable role is to communicate in an 
attempt tO decide our common political destiny, it follows 
what we need to apply the highest standards by which to 
make sensible choices. How else can we judge the right 
jm the wrong ? ae” . ‘ a 
And what does the university, including this University, 
ofer in furnishing such high motives and principles as a 
ference point by which to decide. Universities have as 
their chief concern the conservation and proclamation of 
these values. That is why they exist. The torch of learn- 
ing, to borrow the old phrase, is the torch of excellence. 
Learning, when all is said and done, is chiefly a spiritual 
experience. on : My )-> 
The practical end of political speaking and writing is to 
sive effective support to truth—or whatever we regard as 
ruth. As John Milton in his stormy protest to the British 
Parliament in 1644, in his defense of a free press, pro- 
daimed : 
Who knows not that truth is strong 
Next to the Almighty ? 
Truth needs no policies, no strategems, no 
Licensing, to make her victorious. ° 


We have no right to cry fire in a crowd where there is no 
fire, no right to stir up chaos by demagoguery, no right to 
use communication for Hitlerian ends. This reunion of 
communication with ethics is the underlying principle and 
major concern of all worthwhile discourse. 

What is our conclusion? We are sojourners in a political 
world that seems forever topsy-turvy. Constantly to restore 
its equilibrium is our job. We must continually make 
decisions about our Koreas. And these decisions cannot 
wait. As Ralph Perry, of Harvard, says, ‘For each problem 
comes a moment of decision. The choice must be made 
before it is too late. Otherwise all is meaningless.” 

Where stands the university? Its business is to teach 
the art of decision. It does not tell you what to do. But 
it gives you a pattern for proceeding. The university is 
forever instructing in the art of helping its learners to make 
wise individual and social choices. 

The University of Iowa bases its educational philosophy 
on faith in man, equality for all, and international good will 
and service. These are its political motives. It bequeaths 
to you the principles of intellectual integrity, the supremacy 
of sound thinking, good will, ethical standards. With such 
legacy we will continue to communicate with our country- 
men. With such legacy this is still an age of danger. But 
it is not an age of defeatism. 


“The Desire to Work” 


ARE WE BEING OVERWHELMED BY GADGETS? 
By WILLIAM S. CARLSON, President, State University of New York 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y., August 6, 1952 


tation to address this class of graduates here at the 

State University’s Institute in Buffalo. For I have been 
troubled for some time by a growing apprehension about one 
of the tendencies which we discern in our modern American 
lif. Our contemporary idea in America of ‘‘the good life” 
does not put a high rating on the strenuous virtues. 

And where, better than here in Buffalo, is a more fitting 
place to consider this unhappy trend, and discuss some reme- 
dies for it ? 

I hardly need to remind the graduates, students, faculty 
and guests of this Institute that for millions of our fellow- 
Americans, there seems to be a new “Four Freedoms” .. . 
the “Four Freedoms” of “the good life” .. . and that they 
seem to be freedom from toil, freedom from responsibilities, 
freedom to take it easy, and freedom to do nothing. 

We place less and less emphasis on the joy of achievement 
—and more and more on the achievement of joy. It isn’t 
easy to enumerate all the factors which have conspired to 
bring about this change in attitude. It is still more difficult 
to prescribe, with confidence, any one course of treatment. 

Yet, this is a social problem. It is one which we cannot 
evade much longer. Its rapidly ramifying consequences are 
bound to cause us increasing concern. 

And when you grasp the full implications of our altering 
Philosophy of work, you can no longer regard it with 
equanimity. 

Our society—and principally its younger element—has 
equated work with drudgery. We have lost all sense of 
vocation in connection with work. We accept a feeling that 
life is essentially something to be enjoyed. We have come 


| WAS more than ordinarily pleased to accept the invi- 


to believe that profound and lasting enjoyment has no in- 
trinsic connection with duty fulfilled or with work well 
done. In fact, we think that happiness increases in the 
measure that we evade work. 

Work is increasingly considered as simply and solely a 
means to an end. And when you consider it as a means, 
then the aim of life becomes power and security, to free one 
from the need to work. 

Our generation denies what once was a self-evident truth: 
that only through dedicated work does a man fulfill himself 
and realize his latent capacities. 

An ever-increasing number of us have ceased to ask our- 
selves: 

“In what work can I make the greatest contribution and 
achieve the greatest self-realization ?” 

Instead, our question is: 

“What sort of work will most quickly guarantee me the 
greatest economic security for the least effort?” 

There are those who attribute this new orientation to the 
Industrial Revolution. They blame the mechanization of 
life which resulted from it. Modern technology, they say, 
like the sorcerer’s apprentice in Goethe’s poem, has initiated 
an enterprise with unforeseen effects. And not the least dele- 
terious of these has been the negative attitude toward work. 

Universal emphasis on labor-saving devices promotes the 
notion that expenditure of effort is intrinsically evil. Effort 
comes to be regarded as something to avoid wherever possible. 

As a result, we are handing over to machines the very 
functions of living. Daily, we grow more deeply intoxi- 
cated with the idea of a push-button existence. Examine the 
plethora of advertisements for labor-saving mechanisms— 
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see for yourself that the primary appeal is avoidance of work. 
The appeal is {hat work is something evil, wasteful, and 
avoidable. : 

The public mind is being shaped in such a mold. And 
there is something tragicomic in the manufacturer who com- 
plains of his employees’ attitude towards work. In truth, he 
himself, is partially responsible for fostering the attitude. 

But suppose we follow this line of criticism further. We 
hear that the evils of the machine age are no less true in 
play than they are in work. As the satisfactions of work 
diminish, there is a rupture in the continuity of work and 
leisure activities. So, ultimately there is an absolute breach 
between work and play—that’s what we’re told. When work 
no longer is associated with joy or self-fulfillment, you will 
seek your real joys outside your work. You become involved 
in the unhealthy cycle of alternating drudgery and thrill- 
seeking, so the story goes. And the very character of the 
desired entertainment reflects the same reluctance to put 
forth real effort. The element of creation has disappeared 
almost altogether from recreation. The vast commercializa- 
tion of entertainment spawned by our age caters to the pas- 
sive spectator. 


I have been reciting the customary diagnosis of our passiv- 
ity in work and play. It is a diagnosis which associates that 
passiveness with the mechanization of life. And undoubtedly 
there’s large measure of truth in such a diagnosis. The per- 
vasive influence of the machine throughout contemporary 
civilization hardly can be overemphasized. 

Yet, the explanation is not a sufficient one. In the last 
analysis, the fault lies—not with the machine—but with the 
person who uses it. The machine didn’t foist our passivity 
upon us. Instead, we have fallen into the passive state of 
mind ourselves. We must point the finger of blame at our- 
selves. We are, after all, at fault if we are so overwhelmed 
by our gadgets that we’ve failed to see the machine in its 
proper perspective. If we have subordinated ourselves to the 
machine—rather than making the machine our servant—just 
who made that choice? 

Once we begin to uphold the primacy of the person vis-a- 
vis the machine, we shall find ourself masters of the machine 
and not slaves to it; and the machine will aid—rather than 
deter—the good life. 

This reorientation of attitude, so our creations may not 
enslave us, is one of the great tasks of our day. We are so 
far from even a beginning on it that most of us aren’t even 
aware the problem exists. 

It’s easier to alter “systems” than to refashion funda- 
mental philosophies of life. Our national passion for tam- 
pering with externalities prevents our seeing that the basic 
problem is one of inner attitudes. 

No social agency or institution may shirk its responsibili- 
ties in this matter. But as an educator, I am particularly 
concerned to emphasize potential contributions of our schools 
and colleges. We need to consider the extent to which they 
can foster a positive philosophy of work (and play). 

Labor-saving devices in the home have had this far-reach- 
ing consequence: our homes don’t develop the habit of work 
in the child. Our children are relieved of tasks and responsi- 
bilities connected with running their home. 

And as the home ceases even to introduce them to work 
as a necessary ingredient of the good life, schools have had 
to take over this function. 

Is it entirely a good thing for the schools to try to pinch- 
hit for the home? I cannot answer—but the situation is not 
one of the school’s choosing. 

Still, the schools may as well face and exploit it to the ut- 
most. It is chiefly in the school that the call to work con- 
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fronts the child. And it is largely there that his attituge; 
conditioned towards assuming responsibilities. The deine 
work is partly a matter of habit, and it is a habit which it 
behooves the schools to inculcate. 

But our schools have no hope of succeeding in that 3; 
so long as they are unsure of their goals as educational] insti 
tutions. They offer no hope so long as they retreat befor 
pressures—from within and without—that they demand les 
and less of pupils. The progressive education movement ha 
—in some ways—had a salutary effect upon our educational 
system. But it has also—perhaps unwittingly—contributed 
to the disdain for work. This unfortunate result arises 
through its emphasis on the pleasant and the interesting, 

I am not advocating a return to education doled out to 
the tune of the hickory stick. But, surely, there ought to kk 
a happy medium between loading the student with meaning. 
less and uninteresting work—or allowing him to pursue only 
the pleasant and easy. 

If it’s bad to ignore the student’s needs and interests, then 
it is equally bad to make him the sole judge of what is worth 
doing. The democratic philosophy of education is not the 
doctrine that students are to define the norms. That could 
mean only a steadily deteriorating norm. This conclusion js 
certain in view of the dogged determination of greater num. 
bers of students to resist and evade tasks imposed on them, 

Democracy in education does mean only that all should 
have the opportunity of shaping themselves in accordance 
with standards of excellence, previously established. 

It is for the schools to proclaim and uphold these stand- 
ards. Only by so remaining faithful to their mission will 
they maintain their own self-respect, or better the Prevailing 
philosophy of work. No educator needs to be reminded how 
dificult a task this is. As matters now stand in American 
education, we can safely say that never have so many come 
through on so little. 

Work is partly a matter of habit. And as we have grown 
unused to work, one objective of schools today is to habituate 
us to work again. School work offers a great opportunity to 
develop in our young people the taste for hard work. It pre 
sents the chance to let boys and girls, young men and women, 
sense the profound joy in the discharge of meaningful duties. 

We must seek to instill not merely a blind habit, for the 
habit will not take, nor persist, unless it’s reinforced by a 
positive attitude toward work and by a new philosophy of 
work. 

We must seek to impart the fundamental truth that joys, 
if not earned, are neither profound nor lasting. Let us teach 
that, as Spinoza has said, 

“All things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.” 

This is the lesson we continually need to drive home. It 
is a truth to be indoctrinated—not in theory alone—but 
through allowing our young people to verify, by experience, 
the joy in achievement of excellence. They need to feel the 
integration and personal adequacy earned by sustained effort. 

And as with work, so with leisure. Our schools must 
strive to arouse the spirit of active creativity. They should 
generate the realization that—if recreation is not also crea 
tion—it is, in the long run, self-stultifying. 

This class of graduates of the Institute has learned these 
lessons well. I would leave with you this further thought, 90 
aptly expressed by Charles Kingsley: 

“Thank God every morning when you get up that you 
have something to do, which must be done, whether you like 
it or not. 

“Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance, self-control, diligence, strength of 
will, content, and a hundred virtues which the idle never 
know.” 
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Syngman Rhee 


Korea Cannot Live Divided and Half-Occupied 


OUR CAUSE OF FREEDOM IS THE WORLD’S CAUSE OF FREEDOM 
By DR. SYNGMAN RHEE, President of the Republic of Korea 


Delivered at inauguration of his second term as the nation’s chief executive, Seoul, Korea, August 15, 1952 


gural ceremonies, I would have avoided if I could. 

The task of government during the past four years 
has not been easy. It will not become easier during the 
four years that lie ahead. 

For you and for me, for every government official and for 
every citizen of our beloved Republic, there can be no call 
in these dangerous times to which we dare to listen, except 
the call of duty and of service. 

Our lives are not our own. We dare not turn from the 
trials and the labors that lie before us to seek our own ease 
or to consult our own wishes. 

Whether we are young or old, we must each serve as best 
as we can. Whether our duty calls us to labor in the fields 
to produce the food to keep our people alive in north as 
well as in south, or to shoulder arms on the field of battle 
to beat back our nation’s deadly foes, or to carry on the 
duties of government, we dare not falter—we dare not fail. 

This is a time of dedication, and every Korean is called 
to play a noble and heroic role. 

Half a million of our fine young men have responded to 
our country’s need by placing their lives upon the altar of 
service and by bearing arms with quiet courage and unyield- 
ing determination to save us all from the tyranny of Com- 
munist conquest. 

Ten millions of our people have been uprooted from their 
homes and must build their lives anew out of the wreckage 
caused by the unbridled ambition of those who have chosen 
to try conquest instead of cooperation. Seven millions of 
our sisters and brothers in the north are bleeding and ago- 
nizing under the red tyranny, and we cannot rest in peace 
until we have rescued them. 

From the awful fruits of this unholy war, our nation has 
been devastated, and two millions of our fellow countrymen 
have become tragic casualties. There is scarcely a family 
left in all Korea without its private sorrow and its own 
special reason for demanding that our ruthless enemy be 
punished for his sins and driven back from our hallowed 
land. 

From these troubled times we have learned new lessons 
of brotherhood and cooperation. More than ever before we 
have come to think of our nation first and of ourselves sec- 
ond, if at all. In this national patriotism and unity, our 
nation is stronger today, despite our grave losses, than we 
ever have been before. 

For the first time we have a large and well-trained army 
of our own, representing every type of fighting force, on the 
land, on the seas, and in the air. These brave men have 
earned the admiration of our Allies, the hatred and fear of 
our enemies, and the eternal gratitude of our people. They 
are the shield of our Republic and we must pledge ourselves 
to do everything possible in their support. 

The problems that confront us as we face forward toward 
the years ahead are heavy and difficult. We take comfort 
in the fact that we do not face them alone. Fifty-three free 
nations of the world have pledged themselves to stand by 
our side. Fighting men from sixteen nations stand with us 
here on our soil, to help us beat back the aggressors. 

Our difficulties in this peninsula have grown out of world 
conditions of struggle and conflict. In dealing with these 
difficulties, we shall have help. Yet we must never forget 


T HIS burden which I once again take up in these inau- 


that, just as the war has been fought in the midst of our 
cities and our homes, so must the rebuilding of our nation 
be accomplished primarily by our sacrifices and our unending 
labors. 

We shall have help. But the more we do for ourselves, 
the more our friends will be inspired to make sacrifices of 
their own in our behalf. 

After two years of ruinous war, our first charge remains 
upon the battlefield. Until that struggle is won, and our 
enemy is subdued, there can be no rest and no end. General 
Mark Clark and General James A. Van Fleet have assured 
us all that the brave Allied Armies that stand entrenched 
on our soil have the will and the capability to defeat what- 
ever power the Communist enemy may pour against us. 

Our broader aim, which runs through and beyond the war 
itself, is to bind up our nation’s bleeding wounds and to 
render whole again that which the cruel foe has broken 
apart. Repeatedly the United Nations and our great and 
staunch friend, the United States of America, have declared 
that their aim is the same as ours—the restoration of all 
Korea as a free, independent, united and democratic nation. 

Precisely how this aim of re-unification will be pursued 
must depend in part upon the tactics and strategy of the 
enemy, as well as upon the clarity of our own goals and the 
courage in our own hearts. 

This much we know—Korea cannot live divided and half- 
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occupied. Neither can the free world survive in freedom if 
Communist imperialism is left to batten upon imperialist 
gains won in a conquest directed against the Allied Armies 
of the entire democratic world. 

Fundamentally our cause of freedom is the world’s cause 
of freedom. Our victory will be a victory for all. Our loss, 
if it should come to pass, would be a tragic debacle for free 
men everywhere. 

The unity of the free world cannot be destroyed. For 
the harder the blows that are struck against us, the more 
necessary it becomes for all anti-Communist nations to stand 
staunchly together for the mutual safety of us all. This 
great lesson the evil men in the Kremlin must learn. And 
when they have learned it well the open road to collective 
security will broaden out before us, leading on into a new 
era ‘of immeasurable productivity and well-being for all 
people who choose to be free. 

Here at home, even our domestic and internal problems 
must for the next few years have an international aspect. 
The ruinous inflation which is draining away the life-blood 
of our people can only be solved as the productivity of our 
fields and our factories and mines is restored. Our cities 
anc villages, our homes and our productive resources, cannot 
be restored except with the faithful assistance of all the na- 
tions which have pledged themselves to bear their own share 
in our common fight for security. 

The problems of the broad Pacific area, and indeed the 
problems of the entire world, are inextricably interwoven 
with the question of what happens here in Korea, where, 
fox the first time, an entire people dared to stand up and 
endure the worst horrors of modern war in order to bring 
to an end the long march of Communist imperialism. 

I cannot close without a personal statement addressed to 
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my people and to our noble and generous Allies. My ]j 
like the life of our nation, has been one of struggle and e. 
durance against odds that often appeared to be hopeless, 
Following the Treaty of 1882 we fought what appear | 
to be a losing struggle against the imperialism of outside 
Powers and the greed and blindness of our own decaying 
Monarchy. Yet now, within the life span of those who first 
commenced that fight, we find ourselves with a democratic 
government firmly based upon the will of all our 
and we find ourselves surrounded by a world of determined” 
friends. 
When the doors of independence were closed against w 
by the militarists of Japan, the world abandoned us to gh. 
livion, but our people never surrendered. The national Jj. 
erty which was defended by our Righteous Army from 1997) 
to 1912, the remnant of our national army fighting in Man.” 
churia and China to 1945, proclaimed in our Mansei Reyo. | 
lution of 1919, finally bore full fruit in the democratic 
Republic of Korea which was first inaugurated four years 
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ago. , = Vol. 2 
Our fight against political surrender to Communism du. 0 
ing the period of post-war negotiation with Russia in ap = 


attempt to re-unite our divided nation by peaceful means 
has now become an armed fight for the survival not alone of 
our nation but of all free nations of the world. 

This struggle, like the others in which our people have 
engaged, will emerge in victory. 

So long as our aim is never to destroy the freedom of 
our neighbors but only to preserve and restore the freedom 
of our own people, we cannot fail! 

It is my deepest yearning and only ambition that before 
my life shall close, this nation to which I have dedicated 
almost six full decades of labor may become firmly and 
safely established in freedom, in unity, and in democracy, 

The recent “political disturbances in Pusan” so widely 
publicized throughout the world as a terrific crisis was in | Wot 
fact a tempest in a teapot. The truth is that some of our | 
foreign friends and press correspondents unfortunately lis " 
tened to what my political enemies were telling them and 
believed the fanatical story that I was trying to dissolve our 
National Assembly and eliminate democracy by armed force, 
Most of my friends, however, who know my life and the 
principles that I stand for laughed and some were even “ 
indignant. However, with the solid support of my fellow 
citizens we have won the fight against our adversaries. Asa 
result, our democratic institutions and principles have been 
strengthened immeasurably by permitting the people, at long T 
last, to have the right to elect their president by direct, popu- 
lar ballot, instead of perm/tting that power to remain in the 
hands of the National Assembly. 

To the cause of our freedom, unity and democracy I 
pledge my service and my life. 

I call upon you, my people—all of you—to lay aside every 
other purpose and every other thought until this common 
goal shall be fully won. 

For forty centuries successive generations of our ancestors 
have lived and labored, and when' necessary they have fought, 
to grant to us the heritage of our great past and place in 
our hands the responsibilities for insuring a great future 
Never in all our long history has any single generation been 
confronted with a harder task than that which has falles | Th 
to our lot. 

You have faced this challenge bravely. You have played 1 
your part well. Together we shall carry on. We shall work, 
we shall sacrifice, we shall fight. And finally, we shall win 

For when victory is in our minds and in our hearts, tt 
can never be denied. The worst we have already endured 
What lies before us can only be victory and success. 
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